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Isn't that a queer 
tongue? No wonder he 
can get at the worms in 
their holes. How slim 
Measure it, Jchn. The point 
Are they stiff enough 


and long it is. 
has little hooks on it. 
to hold fast ? 


The quail can not 
hold on the tree as he 
can. Why not? See 
the difference in their 

feet. Both have four toes, but the wood- 
pecker’s are placed so that two are back- 
ward. Can you see how that helps him 
climb? Are his claws sharp enough to hold 
on well ? 

Do all birds that climb have such toes? 
Did you ever see any other climber? Have 
you seen a parrot and noticed his feet ? 
There are five families of birds that have toes 
like the woodpecker. Three of them are 
beautifully colored and live mostly in warm 
countries. 
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LITTLE TREES. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


I love the pines, the stately pines, 

That cleave the sky in arrowy flight ; 
I love the solemn forest shrines 

Where hemlocks woo the sacred night ; 
I love the bonny birches tall 

That flatter in the passing breez3 
With coy delight; but best of all 

I love the winsome little trees. 


In merry company they crowd 
The pasture lands, my steps to greet ; 
The mountain brook doth laugh aloud 
With glee, when on its banks we meet. 
A bobolink called ‘‘ Here!’’ twice over 
For naught; my heart was ill at ease, 
Because in that sweet meadow clover 
I looked in vain for little trees, 


In deep cathedral woods I’in lonely ; 
An orchard’s well-kept close annoys; 
The serried mountain top lacks only 
One charm; the laden vineyard cloys; 
The ocean’s bloe and foamy splendor 
Would satisfy one hard to please, 
Bat ah! my heart is strangely tender, 
And misses sore the little trees. 


I know not why I love so dearly 
Fond Nature's narslings—nanghty minx! 
Who made me thus to show full clearly 
The human heart’s the greatest sphinx,— 
But this I know, all doubting o’er, 
When I shall cross the border seas 
And land on Canaan’s happy shore, 
My heart will search for little trees. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


BisHor Joun H. Vincent: Contact of minds stimu- 
lates thought and awakens dormant powers. 


Supt. J. A. SHawan, Columbus, O.: The successful 
primary teacher is able to be herself a child. 


Anprew S. Draper: If there is any lesson which 
American educators should learn it is the necessity of 
united action and of manly courage. 


Groner A. Providence, R. I.: “ Study- 
ing together,” unless it be scrupulously preceded by 
studying alone, involves a great waste of time. 


Supt. W. P. Beckwits, Adams, Mass.: No amount 
or kind of training can make a success of every upright, 
attractive, and educated person who wishes to teach 
school. 


Supr. E. P. Szaver, Boston: There ought to be only 
one right way of uring algebraic signs, and I am not 
aware that competent authorities have yet recognized 
more than one right way. 


Supt. J. L. Hottoway, Fort Smith, Ark.: The ex- 
amination constitutes one of the best means at the dis- 
posal of the superintendent to indicate to teachers the 
character and amount of work to be done. It calls atten- 
tion to defects in their methods and omissions in their 
instruction. 


V. Fincn: Touch the soul of the child. 
You will feel an answering thrill, God-given, whieh will 
more than compensate for the extra effort made in win- 
ning him; and more than that, you can now instil into 
his mind high ideals of character which will be of lasting 
value, and which you never could have implanted 
otherwise. 


RELATION OF MIND AND BRAIN. 


BY T, M. BALLIET, PH.D. 


The brain is composed of a layer of cellular matter on 
the outer surface and fibrous matter within. The func- 
tion of the cells is to generate nerve energy, that of the 
fibers to communicate it. All conscious mental action 
takes place in the cells ; the fibers form the physical basis 


_ Of association and are the telegraph wires connecting the 


cells with one another and with other parts of the body. 
While the hemispheres of the brain have long since been 
regarded as the organs of the mind, it is only a little over 
twenty years since it was discovered that different parts 
of the outer gray layer perform different functions. We 
see with one part of this layer, hear with another part, 
smell, taste, and touch with still other portions. Indeed, 
it is probable that heat and cold and impressions coming 
from the muscles, joints, and ligaments of the body, are 
perceived by different parts of the brain. If you draw 
a dull metallic point across the cheek it feels alternately 
cold and warm. There are spots on the skin where we 
seem to perceive only cold, and others where we perceive 
only heat. It is supposed, though not proved, that even 
heat and cold are perceived by different sensory nerves. 

The cells with which we see have been quite definitely 
located in the back lobes of the brain, and those with 
which we hear in the temporal lobes. The exact location 
of the rest is not so certain as their existence—which 
latter is the important fact considered from an educational 
standpoint. The conscious processes of seeing, hearing» 
tasting, smelling, ete., are carried on in these brain cells 
and not in the eye, ear, or other serse organs. Waves 
of light stimulate the optic nerve and produce the sensa- 
tion of color; waves of sound stimulate the auditory 
nerve and produce the sensation of sound. This stimu- 
lation of these cells through sense impressions const'tutes 
the education of the various senses. 

But we do not merely perceive with these groups of 
cells ; we also remember by means of them. When we 
recall the voice of a friend, a tone, a melody, or a har- 
mony, we do it with the same cells with which we hear. 
In like manner, we recall things seen with the very cells 
with which we see; tastes, odors, ete., with the cells with 
which we perceive tastes, odors, etc. Hence each sense 
has its memory, and we have not “a memory,” but 
memories. Educationally this means that there is no one 
study or exercise which trains “the memory,” as there 
is no one study or exercise which trains all the senses. 
Each memory must receive its own special training. 
Memorizing the words of the book used to be defended 
in school on the ground that it “trains the memory.” 
It does train the verbal memory, but not the memory 
for color, sound, etc. What we commonly call “ varieties 
of memory,” as found in different persons, are really so 
many different memories. 

It follows, also, that the means of training the memory 
of any one of the senses do not differ materially from 
the means of training the senses. More than this, 
these groups of cells, or “ brain centers,” are not only 
the organs of our senses and our memories, but they are 
also the organs of our imaginations. I say “ imagina- 
tions,’’ for as we have not “a memory,” but “ memories,” 
so we bave not “an imagination,” but imaginations. We 
imagine color with the same cells with which we see and 
recall color; we imagine tones with the same cells with 
which we see and recall color; we imagine tones with 
the same cells with which we hear and recall tones. 
Educationally this means, in the first place, that a thorough 
training of the senses is required as a basis for the higher 
processes which I have just called “imagination ;”’ in the 
second place, it means that there is no one exercise or 
study which develops “the imagination.” 

Blindness may be caused by an injury to the eye, by 
an injury to the optic nerve, or by a disease of the cells 
in the brain with which we see. A person who is eye- 
blind still remembers what he has seen, for the cells in 


the brain are uninjured; so likewise a person who is 
made blind by an injury to the optic nerve; but a person 
whose blindness is due to an injury to the optic brain 
center, does not simply not see, but such a person can 
not recall anything he has ever seen, and cannot imagine 
anything he has ever seen. Pathological evidence goes 
to show that such a person does not even “ see darkness” 
like an eye-blind person. It is interesting to note thay 
Milton’s blindness could not have been due to an injury 
to the visual brain cells. The visual pictures in “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and his sonnet on his blindness prove that. 
In like manner if the Iliad was written by Homer and 
not “ by some other man of the same name,” his bliod- 
ness could not have been due to degeneration of the brain 
centers. 

What I have said of the visual centers is true of the 
auditory centers and of all the rest. Beethoven com- 
posed music after he was deaf. His deafness must have 
been ear-deafness. If his auditory centers had been in- 
jured, his imagination of tone would have been gone. 
But we also dream with the very brain centers with 
which we perceive, remember and imagine. Consequently 
persons born blind, whose visual brain cells have never 
been stimulated, never dream of things visible; persons 
born deaf never dream of things audible. 

In sense perception the cells are stimulated by sense 
impressions ; in the processes which we call recollection, 
imagination, and dreaming they are stimulated by im- 
pulses from within the brain It is an interesting ques 
tion to determine bow long these cells must be stimulated 
by sense impressions before they can be aroused by a 
weaker stimulus coming from other parts of the brain. 
Professor Jastrow of the University of Wisconsin de- 
termined this question a few years ago by a series of 
tests on blind persons. He tested fifty-eight persons. 
Of these, thirty-two became blind before they had com- 
pleted their fifth year, and not one of these thirty-two 
dreams of things seen. Six became blind between the 
end of their fifth and the end of their seventh year ; 
four of these dream of things seen and two of them not. 
The remaining twenty who became blind after their 
seventh year all dream of things seen. From this it would 
appear that it takes at least five years to educate the 
brain centers enough to enable them to recall, imagine, 
and dream, in the absence of the strong stimulus which 
comes only from sense-impressions. 


DEPARTMENT TEACHING IN THE PUB. 
LIC SCHOOLS, 


BY EDITH GILES. 


I.—Theory. 

“The end of man is an action, not a thought,” says 
Carlyle. There is a truth of the market place, a truth 
of the laboratory, and a truth of the soul. To prove 
that these three agree in one is the trend of philosophy, 
natural, political, ethical, theological ; to show that action 
resolves into thought, and results therefrom is the en- 
deavor of the sincere teacher. The altimity of theories 
of teaching is the wise selection of whatsoever things are 
right to be thought upon, and the best method of propa- 
gating individual conception. Unto this end the teacher 
is prepared by psychological theory and practical illus- 
tration; appreciation and codperation are proving that 
the result is development rather than experiment. The 
consideration of the near future is directed toward the 
preparation of teachers of grades be!ow the high school 
for special subjects rather than special grades. The 
theory has had some trial, and has been pronounced im- 
practicable in application, yet it may not be wholly so in 
demonstration, and the thought must precede the action. 
The question concerns the advantage appertaining to the 
selection rather than to the method of induction. The 
promotion of achievement increases daily the demand 
for special preparation ; logically, the earliest tuition of 
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the child should begin the training to special adaptation. 
For this, the child is taught to use his power of observa- 
tion, of investigation, of selection, of adaptation, of ap- 
preciation, of imagination. For the first years the child 
depends almost entirely for his instruction upon the in- 
fluence of one wise brain and loving heart. That wise 
brain is expected to be acquainted with the newest and 
most approved methods of instruction, the newest means 
of induction, of inspiration, of illustration, and impres- 
sion; the newest books; the most recent results of 
scientific investigation. The loving heart must know the 
individual characteristics of from thirty to fifty littie 
souls imbued with instincts moral or otherwise ; endued 
with powers, active or inactive, with possibilities great or 
small. Furthermore it must know the trend of forty or 
fifty little wills inflaenced by a multiple of forty or fifty 
characteristics and peculiarities mental and physical. 
Nevertheless, the wise brain and loving heart both must 
live, move, and have their being in circumstances adapted 
to their own peculiar abilities of developing, broadening, 
strengthening, or they cannot maintain an equipoise. 
To the best life can give him, every one, teacher as well 
as pupil, has more than a right, a need. There is danger 
lest the teacher measure her acquirement by her pupils’ 
attainment. Meanwhile every subject of knowledge is 
universal, eternal. This the teacher appreciates with an 
eager out-reaching of heart and mind when the powers 
are fresh, the day is bright; with oppression of discour- 
agement when the weary powers flag. 

The special teacher, however, is not subjected to limi- 
tation of adaptation, nor incited to advancement in mani- 
fold directions to promote symmetrical development. 
Her way may be less diffuse, but it will be straight 
ahead until it spans the world; it can hardly be less 
broad since the comprehension must be universal. With 
such comprehension, a scholastic qualification, the special 
teacher combines the pedagogical requirement, the recog- 
nition of the interdependence between parts aad the 
whole; elements and substance; age, epoch, and era; 
time and eternity; nature and art; conception and ex- 
pression. Directly toward her objective point she leads 
the little mind year by year, adapting detail unto detail 
as the mind is able to receive, presenting relation after 
relation as the mind becomes able to select and adapt. 


The special teacher’s essential interest in the subject is 
an advantage. Except in case of peculiar faculty the in- 
terest of a very young pupil in one subject above another 
is proportionate to his teacher’s ; consequently, in advance 
from grade to grade the interest quickened in the subject is 
variable, development is spasmodic instead of uniform, 
the approach to each objective point more or less circum- 
locutory. This fact is appreciated in music and drawing 
why should it not be so in other courses ? 

The special teacher knows how to teach geograpby and 
science, as well as history “ with God and nature among 
its premises, and men and women among its conclusions.” 
She is acquainted with the best sequence of authorities, 
and how to adapt it to avoid needless repetition ; she 
knows all the delightful literature connected with her 
branch and its valuable influence in vivifying the desired 
impression, till the thought of the world is no more con- 
nected with varicolored maps; the thought of an his- 
torical event no more the black and white print of the 
text-book. 

The world is a place, the time an age in which the 
child has lived ever since he can remember. The range 
of reading necessary for such instruction is obviously be- 
yond the possibility of the regular teacher with her 
preparation of every day’s duty, the planning for study 
hours, the application of methods. The ery goes up 
from the land,—‘“ If I had but the time there is so much 
I would do!” “It is best to have some specialty,” re- 
cently said a teacher of an ungraded school, “for I have 
found by experience that much more is accomplished 
thereby, even if it be in one direction, and one cannot do 
all one would in every direction.” But if to one is said, 
“ This is thy way ” ; to another, “ This is thine—walk ye 
therein ”—with friendly coéperation, how much may he 
accomplished in every direction. The value of codpera- 
‘tion of parallel work is absolute. 

A consideration not to be disregarded is the influence 
‘of a new face, a new manner in the schoolroom. Some- 


one comes in from without, immediately a new interest is 
awakened, a new incitement enters the routine, a new in- 


fluence is brought to bear, a new expectation awakened ; 
the result is refreshment to bedy and mind. Mach has 
been said of the influence of the dress of the teacher, a 
new element seems to euter the schoolroom with a new 
gown, how much more with a new face, a new personal- 
ity. Or suppose the classes pass from room to room, how 
much more is impression strengthened by new sur- 
roundings. 

Objections are urged in regard to discipline, to time 
lost, to too great stimulation. Experiment alone will 
answer the first objection; to the second, it is question- 
able if the gain in time does not supersede the loss ; the 
third difficulty surely may be obviated by assigned lim- 
itation by time in every department, and by codperation 
among the teachers. It is said, “There will be less 
studying.” Perhaps there will be less memorizing, bat 
there will be more real study,—investigation. 

An early interest will be awakened in the best reading. 
To the special teacher oral instruction is a boon. She 
has so much less to undo from misinterpretation on 
the pupil’s part, so much more to accomplish by wise 
selection. The endeavor, on the part of teacher and of 
pupil is to discover the truth of nature and of time. “If 
the real is the ideal, then is the matter-of-fact the true” 


—the sum and substance of teaching is “ the modification 


Supt. W. E, Rospinson, Detroit. 


of ideal things by our ideal power.” The real is ever the 
truth of the market place, the ideal the truth of the soul ; 
from the harmony of these two results the trath of the 
laboratory, the action, and the triad is completed, the at- 
tainment is achieved. 


II.—Practicr. [From Observatiun | 


At Lexington the system of department teaching was 
introduced into the grammar grades when the new Han- 
cock School was opened about a year ago (November). 

The work is progressing definitely and smoothly. The 
outlying schools have been combined with the central 
school into two large graded schools. The result is that 
the children of all parts of the town receive the best ed- 
ucational advantages possible to the town’s resources. 
The building of the Hancock School, beautiful in con- 
struction and equipment, is manifest illustration of the 
benefit of concentration of advantage. Each teacher 
of the grammar department has charge of a room 
containing one or two grades. To these grades she 
teaches the penmanship, spelling, and physical culture. 
In addition to these general exercises, to each teacher is as- 
signed one subject : language, history, geography, or arith- 
metic, as the case may be; and her course of study is 
planned, not from term to term but from year to year for the 
whole course inclusive. No year’s work is necessarily 
undone or over-done. In history the course is planned 
to lead from a general view into details; the course is be- 
gun in the primary grades. For the children of the 
higher grades supplementary reading is insisted upon, 
not indefinitely and at the option of the pupil, but con- 
cisely and connectedly. The teachers pass from room to 
room. The work assigned each grade is written upon 
the board of the room occupied by that grade. The class 
is ready for the teacher and work begins the moment she 
enters the room. No more time is lost in getting ready 


for recitation than by the old method, and there is less 
confusion. The supplementary reading of course de- 
mands a library, and in the Hancock School an unusually 
good beginning is already made in that direction ; and to 
that end the money formerly expended to provide num- 
bers of copies of the same book for numerous schools can 
now be used in providing more numerous authorities on 
the same subject. 

At Watertown the system of department teaching has 
long been employed in the higher grammar grades so suc- 
cessfully that it has been recently introduced into the 
lower grammar grades also. The teachers are enthu- 
siastic over it. The results are in the main the same as 
at Lexington. In reply to a question of how the disci- 
pline is effected by this method of teaching, the answer 
was: “ We have very little trouble, though the school is 
a very hard one ; certainly we have no more than by the 
old method. We all work together in that direction, and 
are able to aceomplish more than we could individually.” 
The system is growing in favor in Bradford and in Con- 
cord. The time for fruition is not yet come, as the sys- 
tem in few cases has been in operation more than a single 
year, but the promise is fair of a goodly harvest of the 
first fruits of knowledge. , 


DETROIT GLEANINGS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Detroit is a beautiful city, with large wealth, prosperous business 
houses, fine homes, charming drives, and a park without a parallel 
in all the land. At another time I may speak of the hotels, club 
house, avenues, residences, and Belle Isle, but for the present [ 
content myself with a word about the schools as I saw them. 

I studied the work in seven school buildings in 4 fferent sections 
of the city, and here present the contents of my notebook in a num- 
ber of brief comments made while in the rooms, reserving some few 
things for short, special articles; notably, on a flag drill that I 
witnessed—the best by far that I have seen—and on arithmetical 
problems. The schools are in admirable working order. Mr. W. 
E. Robinson, the superintendent, is a great success, as much in 
what he leaves unsaid and undone as in what he says and does, 
There was never clearer evidence of the profit of a good eupervi- 
sory force than in the work of the primary schools of Detroit 
as supervised by Miss Mathilde E. Coffin, a genius in this art. She 
holds thirty five teachers’ meetings a year, has the special teachers 
in drawing, music, physical culture, and penmanship in attendance, 
and unifies all the work of these grades, directing the reading of 
the teachers and intensifying their professional life and work. 
The Normal Training School is also utilized. Never have I seen 
such perfect application of all the best methods of all the special 
teachers in the routine life of the schools. So closely in touch with — 
this work is Mr. Robinson that the teachers above the primary 
grades work with the same spirit along the same lines. 

The new military tactics rule and reign in the movements of the 
school. This is specially noticeable in the salute taught and prac- 
ticed until performed with grace and decision. 

There is a Swedish flavor in the physical exercises. 

The physical training is noticeable in the physique and move- 
ment of all pupils on all occasions. 

All teachers insist upon a pleasing facial expression while prac- 
ticing physical exercises. The intense look so often seen in school 
is absent here. 

One term in the Normal Training School is given to the study of 
pedagogy, one to practice under direction. The students are then 
set to teaching at $35 a month for a year. 

The board work is neat and tastefal. 

The schoolrooms are adorned with attractive, serviceable pictures 
of geography, nature, flowers. 

Relief maps are abundant. 

All problems accomplish something besides skill with numbers. 

There are 1,291 students in the high school. 

There were 94 graduates from the high school last year. 

One board in each room is very neatly curtained. 

** Hiawatha” was being taught for the reading of the third grade 
and all the number work grew ont of it. All the problems were 
about canoes, wigwams, trees, etc. 

All seat work is a part of the regular work. There is no busy 
work for the sake of keeping busy, but rather seat work in 
connection with the regular studies. 

Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters isa great favorite with pupils 
and teachers. 

Drawing is admirable as jadged by the results. I never saw the 
boards so universally utilized by drawings for reading, language, 
geography, history, arithmetic, and nature studies. 

There is @ piano in every building, usually in one of the hall 
ways, where it can be heard all through the building when the 
doors are open. 

The teachers’ voices are exceptionally agreeable for school voices. 
I never noticed such uniform absence of “ tones’’ and ‘‘ keys” ex- 
cept in Denver. 

The reading in the fourth grade is very good. It is sight read- 
ing, but the child looks each sentence through at a glance to make 
sure that he knows what it means before he reads. The teacher 
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asks a question about the paragraph. The child looks it through 
at a glance and answers in the briefest phrase and then reads. 

Promotions are half yearly. 

In all cases the child stands before the class and reads. In the 
gecond grade, even, this is always done. 

In making corrections, the child correcting gives the complete 
answer or eelection as it was erroneously given and then gives it 
correctly. This does away with that hurly-burly way of correct- 
ing that is so disagreeable. 

Children from the second grade onward always read to the class 
to be fe/t as well as to be understood. 

$1,900,000 in school buildinge. 

518 schoolrooms. 

22,530 sittings for pupils. 

Average, 38 pupils per teacher. 

24 men and 537 women teachers. 

Population, 250,000. 

No promotion examinations. 

Each class has its own motto upon the top of the board. 

Have never seen any schools better provided with material with 
which to work. This is specially true in the matter of book. 
They are in sets, and each building has its own complete supply. 
They are all kept in but light serviceable coverless boxes—ends half- 
inch and sides quarter-inch stock. The books are all kept in these 
boxes and taken from room to room as needed, although stored in 
the office at other times. It is much better for the books than to 
have them kept on library shelves. ' 

Geography is taught skillfully with an element of common sense 
reigning in the new things. Relief maps are as common as flat 
maps, while the pupils place upon the boards crayon imitations of 


relief maps that show keen appreciation of surfaces as well as artis- 


tic skill. One of the best lesscns I have heard taught in any subject 
was in a recitation on Europe.” 

Every first grade primary echool has a kindergarten table and 
chairs with some of the kindergarten material. 

The spirit in school work is ideal. In more than forty rooms 
visited no attention was paid to discipline; i. ¢., the teacher's 
thought was not diverted by it. No look or word of teacher or 
pupil gave an indication that any attention to that subject was 
needed. There is infinitely less harm done by the use of the rod in 
an emergency than in the perpetual state of hostility between pupils 
and teacher. 

Little flags are used for number work, and they are very pleas- 
iog objects to use in this way. 

All kinds of flowers and their plants are drawn upon the boards 
in colors. I have never seen this done with such artistic effect or 
with such educative significance. The following list of flowers were 
seen upon the boards of the city as a whole: 


Arbutus. Dogwood. Peach blossom. 
Azalia. Crocus. Painted Cups. 
Anemone (Wood). Forget-me-not. Pansy. 
Apple-blossom. Faschia. Primrose. 
Clover. Fleur-de lie. Petunia. 
Chrysanthemum. Golden-rod. Sweet Pea. 
Cherry- blossom. Hairbell. Tulip. 
Carnation. Honeysuckle. Tark’s Cap Lily. 
Clematis. Hyacinth. Snowdrop. 
Battercups. Morning Glory Wild Rose. 
Daisy. Hollyhock. White Lily. 
Dandelion. Narcissus. Violet. 
Daffodil. 


Also these les ves and vines: Oak, maple, horsechestnut, holly, ivy. 

Music.—The effect of the work in musicis seen in all the grades. 
In the lower grades there are movement songs in great variety. 
The sentiment in music is effectively utilized, giving vivacity in 
expression, relieving the singing of the mechanical characteristics 
so often noticeable. The musical knowledge is aleo good. Patrio- 
tiem is enthusiastically developed through the songs. 

PUNCTUATION.—The work in punctuation in the eighth grade 
is done with much thoroughness. The aim is not simply to teach 
how to punctuate, but to know why it is done as itis. The sta- 
dents are able to discuss in a keen, brainy, independent manner 
unexpected examples. I have never seen any grammar school sub- 
ject capable of more disciplinary power than this when handled as 
it is here. 

COMPOSITION WRITING-—One feature of this work was spec- 
ially satisfactory. The pupils of the eighth grade bring in sabjects 
upon which they think a good composition could be written. These 
are not written upon, but ere discussed as to their relative merits 
and availability. It is a thought exercise independent of the diver- 
sion to detail. Here sre some of the subjects brought in by a class 
while I was in the room: Natural Wonders of America, Ancient 
People of Mexico, My Walk to School, Up in a Balloon, Monte 
Carlo, Battle of Trenton, Grandpa’s Home, William Penn, Slave 
Trade in Africa, Monday Morning, The Power of Kindness, A 
Day in the Country, A Girl’s Trials, The Blue-coat School, Detroit 
in 1893, Superstitions, The Post Office, Umbrellas, A Visit to the 
Middle of the Earth, A Trip to California, The Panama Canal, 
Ideal Young Man in Business Life, Firat Promoters of Art. 

HistoRy.—The work in history begins thesecond year with the 
telling of the story of representative characters. The teacher tells 
the story in sections, and the little people tell it in their own way. 
It is interesting to see a child stand before the class and te'l with 
vivacity the story of the boyhood, or some other phase of the life of 
one of the following topics which they have studied : Columbus, Ia- 
diana, Plymouth, Penn, Franklin, Washington, Falton, Morse, 
Lincoln, or Garfield. Here are the sub-divisions of the life of 
Falton: Boyhood, youth, young manhood, in Europe, as an artist, 
first invention of steamboat in Europe, success of American steam- 
boat invention. The boards contained many pictures connected 
With each story. It was 3 revelation, the number of pictures that 


could be sketched regarding Fulton, Franklin, Morse, ete., while 
in the case of the Indians, of Plymouth, of Washington, and Lin- 
éoln, they are almost limitless. 


THAT MISCHIEVOUS BOY. 


* BY LILIAN RAY. 


First of all, I like him, which is a help. I like his 
original doings, funny pictures, and quick ways. They 
show spirit and life. 

Next, I am interested in him. That first time he 
bubbles over I let him do something for me. Then I 
have things planned ahead for him, without too com- 
pletely separating him from the other pupils. Of course 
it goes without saying that his lessons are the first pre- 
requisite, which such a lad usually manages to do in half 
the allotted time. 

I smile upon his comical pictures. Some of them are 
truly unique and have the germs of better things in them. 
What a source of pleasure and busy work, too, that active 
pencil may become,—almost a joy forever ! 

Of course the extra books and pictares and magazines 
that will flood the desk if the teacher but talks of them 
are always of aid in the pursuit. Almost invariably this 
little fellow has a great big heart and is the most ready 
to assist the others and make himself very useful. 

But I am not so entirely of the so-called New Educa- 
tion that I think it must be all smiles and aids by the 
teacher; hence, Jastly, I would, under certain circum- 
stances, give him a strong controlling look. 


HONORABLENESS IN SCHOOL.* 


BY REV. DR. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


Honesty, for instance, is one of the possible school 
virtues. And honesty in study is a preparation for 
honesty in life. There is such a thing as honest study, 
and also there are habits of shirking lessons, inattention, 
and making believe know which are not honest habits. 
Then there is a still finer virtue even than honesty, or 
rather I should say the homely, substantial virtue of 
common honesty is capable of taking on a finer quality, 
as good iron may be tempered into bright steel. Honesty, 
when it is tempered, and brought to its finest quality be- 
comes honorableness. The honorable man lives clear 
above the ways of the low-browed man who is just honest 
enough to keep his business under cover of the law; and 
the honorable boy at school will not be content just to 
edge along under the rules. School life offers many op- 
portunities for tempering a soul to high honorableness. 
A boy can learn to be honorable in all things with other 
boys and towards his teachers, never telling an untruth, 
never taking a mean advantage, never speaking a low 
word, never hurting one weaker than himself. In school 
life one can gain a wholesome spirit of good comrade- 
ship, learning not to be shut up in bimself, but to live 
heartily and happily with others. Opportunity also is 
afforded in school life for the exercise of pluck and de- 
termination, for gaining that strength of will which men 
and women need so much to acquire in order that they 
may live worthily. 

To give up a school task half-mastered, to fail of put- 
ting all the child’s will into the child’s work, is as coward- 
ly in the boy or girl as it would be cowardly for aman to 
be afraid of standing up for the right, or for a woman to 
hesitate to make a sacrifice of her ease in the service of 
love. And if we are to have brave men—and God 
knows how much the world needs them—we must put 
value on child courage in standing up to the tasks and 
the duties of school life. It requires moral courage 
sometimes for a youth at school or in college to keep 
himself clear from questionable customs; to refuse to 
join in anything unseemly ; to risk giving offence rather 
than to laugh at the coarse jest or listen to the vulgar 
song ; to follow alone, if need be, the low, clear voice of 
duty and pure home love, and to do under any tempta- 
tion the one right thing—but the making of men is in 
such valor of soul. 


* Extract of Sermon. 


The next Journal will contain Memorial Day Exercises 
by Mr. L. W. Russell and Olive E. Dana, and a number 
oF usable selections, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE WEEK—SERVIA. 


( Editorial.) 

The country upon which public thought is centered 
just now is Servia, because young Alexander I. has ina 
heroic way taken the throne. He was born Aug. 14, 
1876. His father, Milan I., born Aug. 22, 1854, was 
crowned Prince at Belgrave, and assumed the govern- 
ment upon his eighteenth birthday, Aug. 22, 1872. He 
was married to Natalie, daughter of Colonel Keschko, of 
the Russian Imperial Guard, Oct. 17, 1875. Alexander 
I. was born Aug. 14, 1876. King Milan I. was divorced 
Oct. 24, 1888, and abdicated the throne March 6, 1889, 
proclaiming young Alexander king of Servia, under a 
regency until he wes 18 which would be a year from the 
14th of next August. 

Alexander is the fifth of the dynasty which was 
founded by Milos Todorovic Obrenovic, leader of the 
Servians in the war of insurrection to throw off the yoke 
of Turkey, from 1815 to 1829, treaty being signed Sept. 
16, 1829; and Aug. 15, 1830, the crown was made 
hereditary. 

GOVERNMENT.—Present constitution adopted Jan. 2, 
1889. Executive power vested in the king, assisted by a 
council of eight ministers. Legislative power exercised 
by the king in conjunction with an assembly. There is a 
senate of sixteen, eight appointed by the king and eight 
chosen by the Assembly. The senate is always in session. 
The Assembly consists of members chosen by the people. 
Each county has a member for every 4500 tax-paying 
males. Each county must have at least two members of 
the Assembly who hold university degrees. 

AREA AND PopuLaTion.—19,050 square miles There 
are fifteen provinces. One seventh of the population 
lives in cities. More than half the population is unmar- 
ried. All but three per cent of the population in the coun- 
try are agriculturalists. 

There are 1,955,944 Servians, 145,684 Roumaniane, 
37,581 Gypsies, 6 878 Germans, 2,929 Turks, 4,510 Jews, 
1,359 Bulgarians, and 9,676 of all other countries, 
Ninety per cent are true Servians. Only 2,781 emigrated 
in 1891—a fair average. 

Belgrade, the capital, 54,249; Nisch, 19,877; Krag- 
ujevatz, 12,669; Leskovatz. 12,123; Puzarevatz, 11,134 ; 
Pirot, 9,630 ; Shabats, 9,669; Vranja, 9 500. 

Inpustry, Commerce.—There is almost literally no 
pauperism, and no great wealth. It is an agricultural 
country with no large estates. There is almost no manu- 
factwig industry. The farms are mostly under thirty 
acres. Out of the 12,000,000 acres, there are 6,125,931 
acres in corn and vineya'ds, 1,456,132 in forest, 9,002,- 
627 in fallow Jand, 185,022 acres in orchards, with 791,- 
086 acres in public highways and state forests. It is a 
fine grain country, corn, wheat, rye, oat, and spelt being 
abundant and profitable crops. There are 6,500,000 
gallons of wine made each year for exportation, most of 
it being in demand in France. There are 25,000 tons of 
plums raised each year. There are several minerals 
mined, chief of which are coal, iron, lead, quicksilver, 
antimony, gold, asbestos, and copper. ‘The trade is main- 
ly with Austria, which imports two-thirds of all that 
Austria uses, and receives nine-tenths of ali her exports. 
The United States is fifth in the amount sent into Servia, 
and receives from Servia less than one-fourth as much as 
she sends. 

There is one leading railway of 230 miles, known as 
the Belgrade Nisch-Vranja, with 106 miles of branches. 
The Danube is navigable for 108 miles on her border 
the Lave for 90, the Dima for 106. There are 106 
post offices, 

MIscELLANEOUS.—The religion is that of the Greek- 
orthodox, there being but 11,596° Catholics and 149 
Protestants. There are 16,764 Mobammedans and 4,- 
652 Jews. 

Education, including the university is free, and at- 
tendance upon schoels compulsory. There are 1,829 
teachers, 77,000 pupils. The state pays the teachers’ 
salaries, and the city or town does all the rest. Twenty 
years ago but four per cent of the people read and wrote. 
There are 40 newspapers, and between 250 and 300 
books published each year. 

Servia uses the French decimal system. Its popular 
coin unit is the dinar, worth a france. The milan is 
20 france, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


1. To what extent is knowledge the end sought in 
education ? 

2. What is the advantage of knowing thiogs in such a 
way as to pass a good written examination ? 

3. What are the disadvantages in learning with a 
written examination in mind ? 

4. To what extent are you insisting upon the remem- 
bering of facts or processes as indispensable that will be 
forgotten by pupils in less than six months ? 

5. Are the things that you insist upon a child’s know- 
ing those that neither business men nor scholarly men 
know and feel no humiliation in not knowing ? 

6. Is the so-called “mental discipline” that comes 
from learning things as though they must be remembered 
that are sure to be forgotten, an advantage or a dis- 
advantage ? 

7. Why is knowledge self-acquired of more value than 
that which is accepted upon the oral or written statement 
of another ? 

8. Is the fact or truth worth more or merely the dis- 
cipline of getting it? 

9. Why is a fact or truth sometimes of more value 
when learned from the oral than the written statement of 
another? 

10. What advantage has systematized knowledge over 
the same facts or truths known individually ? 


SPRING STUDIES IN BOTANY. 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 
Study I.: The Seed. 


About three weeks since the first of our beans and 
radishes were planted in the boxes of earth in the win- 
dow, and now we have two series of plants such as are 
represented in the accompanying figures. We cannot 
study the seed to advantage until every child can have 
at least three stages of the growth from the seed, with 
some well-soaked seeds from which the coats can be easily 
removed. 

The class pull up the radish plants and bean plants of 
different sizes, remove the seed-coats from the swelling 
seeds, and arrange the seedlings in regular series on their 
desks. 

On the table in front of the class is a geranium or any 
other common flowering plant. What parts has it? 
Stem, leaves, flowers; and, hidden in the earth, roots. 
What parts have our oldest radish plants? All of these 
but the flower. Our oldest bean plants? The same. 


properly called radicle, which means little root. What 
then is the caulicle? The first internode of the stem. 
The two broad, delicately-tinted leaves borne on the cau- 
licle are the cotyledons. , 

Trace the stem and leaves of the bean in the same way 
from the oldest to the youngest, and there will be no 
difficulty in seeing that the two thickened halves of the 
bean are cotyledons, also borne on their own caulicle. 
Next trace the root backward in radish plants and bean 
plants. There is no root in the seed, bat it grows from 
the tip of the eaulicle. Other stems will root if put in 
the ground, as seen in raising plants from cuttings. 

What parts have we found in our radish plants? In 
our bean plants? From what did each of these plants 


I ments. 
Caulicle. 


Bean (the 

Embryo. Cotyledons. 
Plumule. 

Root 


Bean plant. Stem. 
Leaves. 


Draw seed and embryo of radish and of bean, naming 
the parts shown in each drawing. 


Fig. 2. Germinating Bean. s, integuments; c, cotyledons; r, caulicle; p, plumule; n, node; i, internode; t, roots, 


grow? From aseed. What does the seed contain, then ? 
A tiny plant. 

This tiny plant in the seed is the embryo. What is the 
embryo? What are the parts of the radish embryo? Of 
the bean embryo ? 

The bean embryo contains somethiny else lying between 
the two cotyledons. Compare this with the same part 
after growth has begun. What have grown from it? 
Stem and leaves. Show a branch of any plant with buds 
on it. What will grow from these buds? Stems and 
leaves. What, then, is this part of the embryo from which 
stem and leaves grow? The first bud. The name of 
this first bud is p/wmule, or little feather. What ie the 
plumule? The first bud of the embryo plant. What are 
the parts of the embryo in the bean ? 


Fig. 1. Germination of a seed resembling the Radish. s, seed; i, integuments; c, cotyledons; r, caulicle ; t, roots; b, first bud of the seedlin&- 


Examine the radish stem in all the plants, beginning 
with the oldest. In working backward to the youngest 
plant, which has just burst off its coverings and revealed 
its two delicate leaves and tiny stem, what changes are 
seen ? 

The parts of the stem at which leaves are borne are the 
nodes, and the portions between the nodes are the inéer- 
nodes How many internodes has each plant? How 
many leaves at each node ? 

The short single internode of the plantlet just bursting 
out of the seed is the caulicle, or little stem,—long im- 


Many seeds, those of wild plants for example, are ex- 
posed in winter; hence the embryo needs protection, 
which is farnished by the seed coats. The botanical 
name of these is integuments. 

What does the radish seed consist of ? Integuments 
and embryo. What are the parts of the radish embryo? 
Caulicle and cotyledons. What does the bean consist of ? 
Integuments and embryo. What are the parts of the 
bean embryo? Caulicle, cotyledons, and plumule. 

Written work,— Compare radishes with beans,—seeds 


GEOGRAPHY MADE PRACTICAL. 
BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


There is no subject in the curriculum in which there is 
poorer teaching than in geography. Teachers attempt 
too much, and few find the clearly marked road that 
leads to the practical. 

Instead of memorizing and locating little black dots 
and zigzag black lines, let the teacher aim at brevity and 
sum up the characteristics of a country in a single para- 
graph. If the subject under consideration be the cities 
of New England, why not make the recitation entirely on 
one city; as, Boston, Portland, Manchester, Lowell, 
Worcester, or Hartford.’ A thorough drill in these cities 
is better than a week spent in memorizing all the cities 
and towns. Compare two cities. For instance, compare 
San Francisco with New York. Place on the board an 
analysis similar to the following : 


San Francisco. 
location, resources 
productions, industries 
What made it a city ? } commerce 
climate < latitude, winds 
| soil 
[ population 


What promotes 


: commercial interests 
ite business enterprises 


educational advantages 


A child’s nature delights in comparisons and contrasts. 
After their own country is mastered it is much easier to 
learn others by comparison and contrast ; as, “ Compare 
and contrast China with the United States, in climate, 
area, number of chief rivers, population, lakes, produe- 
tions, people, customs, religion, government, and cities.” 
Such a lesson will not be meaningless. 

If a map cannot be found with the few rivers, cities, 
ete., then make one. Practice will enable a teacher to 
make a clear map in four minutes. No unnecessary 
work should be performed in map drawing. The more 
we place upon a map the more we obscure the child’s 
intellect. The mere outline may be drawn one day and 
this will give topics for the discussion of its harbors, 
rivers, and seaports, and the uses of each; steamship 
lines ; the customs of the people who live in seaport 
towns, etc. The next day the mountains may be placed, 
and the subject for consideration be the surface, rainfall, 
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climate, uses of mountains, minerals and their uses, and 
the scenery of the country. Lastly, as the lakes and 


rivers are placed upon the map speak of the drainage; . 


commercial, manufacturing, and fishing interests; but 
remember simplicity was never more productive of better 
resuits than when applied to map drawing. 

The best results in geography are produced by the 
teacher who assigns few lessons in advance, but spends 
the recitation time in reading, describing, and explaining 
the descriptive text. Every word should be a key that 
will unlock a store of delightful information to the chil- 
dren, who are expected to tell about it the next day. Of 
all knowledge, that is the best which makes us familiar 
with our own state, country, and people, giving a clearer 
idea of the relations we bear to it and putting us into har- 
mony with its highest interests. 


ESSAY SUBJECTS. 
(Compiled from programs.] 


School Libraries. 

Criticism. 

While We Live Let Us Live. 

Reading Circles. 

The Girl of the Nineteenth Century. 

Women as Educators. 

The Teacher outside of School. 

Thought and Expression. 

Disparity in Wages Between Men and Women. 

The Influence of Original Elements in the Formation 
of Character Compared with Habit. 

Moral Architecture. 

Choose an Author as You Choose a Friend. 


MAY DAY EXERCISE. 


BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 

Characters: Mother Earth, Dame Nature, Mr. Weathercock, May, 
Queen of May, Sunbeams, Flowers, Birds. 

Song: **Sunbeams’’ (eight very small children). 

Recitation: ‘**May-Day” (six little girls): May-flower, Arum, 
Yarrow, Dandelion, Anemone, Yellow Weed. 

Extracts from the Poets (four girls): Crocus, Lady’s Slipper, Tril- 
lium, Daffodil 

Song: By Birds and Flowers. 

Song and dance around the May-pole: Birds, Flowers. 

Mother Earth.—I'’m fairly worn out. No sooner do I get the 
snow and ice fairly settled for the winter and the flowers safely 
tucked into their beds, than up jumps the sun and hints that it is 
time for them to be stirring again, and that I had better clear away 
the snow drifts. Then of course everything goes wrong. The 
north wind comes blustering round undoing all my work; the 
south wind, who ought to be at home helping me, goes scurrying 
off, no one knows where, and even the flowers declare it is’nt time 
to grow and not one of them will stir. O dear! such wayward 
children! They will break my heart. [Wipes her eyes. | 

Dame Nature.—Truly, mother, your life is a hard one. But 
come, cheer up, better days are coming I am eure, 

Mother Earth.—I hope so, for I am getting quite discouraged. 
Jast look at the old brown gown I am wearing, and there’s the 
spring dressmaker pretends she can’t find green enoagh to finish my 
new one, and here it is half-past April by the season’s clock. I 
don’t know what to do with such children; they are getting be- 
yond my control and unless there is a change very soon we shall 
have no May Day. 

Dame Nature.—Why don’t you consult Mr. Weathercock ? He 
may be able to send the south wind to help you. 

Mother Earth.—I will, and, as good luck will have it here he 
comes now. 

[Enter Mr. Weathercock. ] 

Good morning to you neighbor. 

Mr. Weathercock.—Good morning Mother Earth and fair Dame 
Nature. What mean these anxious faces? Surely the springtime 
should bring only happiness, 

Mother Earth.—How can I be happy when I am go anxious ? 
Everything is late. 

Mr. Weathercock.—We have had a tardy spring. Indeed my 
neck is quite stiff from trying to keep track of the winds. 

Mother Earth (anziously).— What are our prospects for May 
Day? Can you help us? 

Mr. Weathercock (looking about him. )— 

I’m looking north, I’m looking south, 
I’m glancing east and weat, 

Dear, kindly Mother Earth, for you 
T’ll try to do my best, 

The warm south wind will soon be here, 
I see him on his way, 

So summon from their wintry beds 
The flowers to weloome May. 


Mother Earth.— Thank you Mr. Weathercock. Now, Dame 
Nature, if you will help me we will try to waken the laggard 
flowers. 

Mother Earth and Dame Nature.— 

Come little flowers, 
Springtime is coming, 

’Tis time to arise, 

Flowers fair, flowers sweet, 
Open your eyes. 


[Enter Sunbeams.] 


Mother Earth.—What curious folks are these ? Whence come 
you little ones ? 


Sunbeams.—Sing —Air ; ‘‘ Rosalie, the Peairie Flower.’ 
We are little sunbeams, 
Dancing here and there, 
And we’ve come to help you 
Earth ac fair. 
We will wake the flowers Birdie in the tree-top 
From their winter's sleep, Sings his sweetest strain, [again 
Send them hither May to keep. Spriogtime,spriogtive’s here 


Chorus.—Yes, we are children Chorus.—|Now they all have heard 


Come my pretty flow’rets, 
Open wide your eyes, 

Winter’s over, ’tis time 
To arise. 


Of the shining suo, From tteir little beds, [us, 
See he has sent us See where one by one, they 
One by one, Lift their heads. 


Pretty yellow pencils O, my pretty flowers, 
Of golden light 


We have come to waken night. Come here and help us keep May 
[Flowers peep in at the door then draw back and others laok in. } 


Flowers,—Something’s astir, 
Hear the birds chirp and chatter, 
What can it be ? Dear me, what’s the matter. 


Sunbeams [going to the door].—Don’t you know flower lassies 
For each year that passes, 
In spite of the work, there is e’er time for play, 
And every one, has its own holiday. 
Cold winter is over, glad spring time ia here, 
And that’s what the chirping and chatter means, dear. 


Flowers.—O, thank you kind sunbeams 
For telling the reason, 
But what is the holiday, pray, for this season ? 


Sunbeams.—The brightest and best in the annals, I’m told 

Glad May Day, so famous in stories of old, 

So, wake from your slumber, now winter is over, 
Come, lift up your heads my bonny red clover, 
Come Mayflowers sweet, and buttercups bold, 
Come dandelions lift up your faces of gold, 

All come here together my blossoms, so bright 
Each one in your springtime colors bedight. 


Mother Earth—I thank you fair sanbeams Yon have started 
the lazy flowers at last. 
[Flowers enter.] 
they come now, good morrow my pretty ones, 


Flowers.—Gocd morrow, gentie Mother Earth, 

To you we make our bow, 

We heard the sunbeams call us, 
And so we greet you now. 

O, yes, we flower people 
Have all come here today, 

And we’ll show you how we mean 
To keep this springtime holiday. 


May/flower.— See, I’m the little Mayflower, 
Beside the brooklets brink, 
When springtime winds are blowing, 
I lift my buds of pink. 


Within the woods you'll find me, 
The Arum—if you search. 

I preach to all the flower folk 
Who care to go to church. 


Arum.— 


Yarrow.— I’m but a summer flower, 
And yet I’m here today 
To tell you how we flowers keep 
This happy first o’ May. 


Dandelion.—See! I’m a Dandelion, 
So sturdy, strong, and bold, 
The merry children laugh to see, 
My atarry face of gold. 


Anemone.—Because with all the breezes, 
I nod my head, you see 
The children call me ‘‘ wind-flower,”’ 
But my name’s Anemone. 


Yellow Darrow (buttercup).—My name is little Buttercup ; 
Bat you may somewhere read 
That the country folk in olden days 
Oft called me Yellow-weed. 


Dame Nature.—Now that was well said, my fair, little flowers. 
Come rest for awhile within these shady bowers, 
For see, just behind you with music and song, 
More gay flower-folk come trooping along. 
[ They step aside. | 
[ Enter more flowers. | 
Mother Earth.—Now welcome happy flowers, 
Fair harbingers of spring, 
We're glad toses you coming; 
What message do you bring. 


Flowers. —We heard the wood bird’s carol, 

Upon the tasseled trees. 

And so we lifted up our heads, 
To catch the passing breeze, 

And then we heard you calling, 
And so, we came this way, 

We bring your youngest daughter 
The merry month of May, 


Sleep no more I pray, [Day. 


Mother Earth.—You are welcome dear daughter, beloved alike 
by young and old. [May bows and steps back with the flowers. | 

Dame Nature.—Of a truth, she hath a goodly presence, and 
you may well be proud of your fair daughter. But why do you 
call her May ? 

Mether Harth.—Her name comes from the Latin Marius, and 
that from the root mah, to grow. 

Dame Nature —Well nawed indeed! She is a growing month 
and giveth new life and joy to all who greet her. 

Mother Earth.—Aye, and many curious rites of old did usher in 
her coming. E’en royalty iteelf did not disdain to seek the fields 
and woods and ‘‘ fetch the hawthorn blooms”’ to crown the May 
Queen. The ancient Romans, too, held a spring-time feast in honor 
of the goddess Flora. Poets, too, have sung the praises of the 
merry month; wouldst hear some of their words of praise ? 

Dame Nature.—That would please me right well, 

Mether Earth.—Come, fair flowers, can’st thou tell us aught that 
the poeta have said ? 

Flowers.— Yes, kind Mother Earth, 

Gladly we will now say 
Words that have been said or sung 
Of the month of May. 


Crocus. —Now lilacs break out into buds; 
Now spicy winds are blowing; 


And ’ tis heigho! the daffodils 
Down in the garden growing. —M. F, Butts, 


Lady's Slipper.—May shall make the bud appear 
Like a jewel, crystal clear, 
Mid the leaves upon the limb 
Where the robin lilts his hymn. 
—Frank Dempster Sherman, 


Trillium.—May with cowslip-braided locks, 
Walks through the land in green attire, 
And burns in meadow-grase the phlox 
His torch of fire. —Bayard Taylor. 


Da ffodil.—April and May one moment meet,— 
Bat farewell sighs their greetings smother ; 
And breezes tell, and birds repeat 
How May and April love each other. 
—Lucy Larcom, 
All the Flowers.—Time presses, and we may not stay 
To tell you all the words 
That poets oft have sung and said 
For see! here comes the birds. 
Robins, bluebirds, swallows, 
Orioles, blithe and gay, 
These and many more have come 
‘0 welcome in the May. 


Birds— Song—Tune: ‘Sing a Song of Sixpence.”’ 
Sing a song of birdies 

Flying here and there 
In the shady woodlands 

Through the sunny air. 


Gayest little lassie 
In the world is she. 


O,o0 r sovereign lady 
Bow we unto thee; 


Sing a song of bird’s-nests Birds and flowers together 
Underneata the eaves, Vow thee fealty. 
Nestled in the tree tops May Queen.— 


"Mong the starting leaves. True and loyal, O my subjects 
You will ever be, I ween, 
So, gay birds and pretty flowers, 


Take the blessing of your Queen. 


Sing a song of bird’s eggs 
Blue as summer’s sky 
When their doors are open’d 


Out the birdlings fly. Mother Earth.— 
er I, too, now would welcome 
[Flowers join in the song. } The fair Qaeen o’ May, 


Sing a song of springtime’s 
Merry month of May. 

And of flowers gathered 
Here to keep May Day. 


It is well you are here, 
Thongh you reign but a day. 


Dame Nature.— 
Thy voice is as sweet 


Sing about the May-Queen 
As the low, rippling waters. 
[ They leadjher forward. | My greeting now to thee 
Flower-crowned you see. May’s fairest of daughters, 
Mr. Weathercock. 


My respects to your majesty, Queen of the May, 
For your sake, the winds shall be quiet today. 


May Queen.—Thanks for pleasant words of greeting 

One and all have given to me, 

I will try to be, my subjects 
Worthy of your loyalty. 

But old Time goes hurrying onward, 
With him there is no delay. 

So, together let us frolic 
Through the shining hours today, 

Hand with hand, close-locked together 
Let us all at once advance, 

While our voices ring out gayly, 
We will round the May-pole dance. 


[ All dance around the May-pole singing. | 
Song—Tune: ‘‘ Bay a Broom.”’ 
The robio just whispered, ‘‘ O springtime is coming, 
The flower’s gay banners are all now unfurled, 
And down in the meadows, the bees are a’ humming 
For springtime, fair springtime’s renewing the world,”’ 


Chorus. —We'll be gay! we'll be gay! 
See the bluebirds gayly winging 
And the robina lightly swinging, 
Hear happy voices ringing 
Singing, here is May, 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 20, 1893, 


EpucationaL Conaress at Chicago, July 25, 28. 
Tue cooking annex to the schools is inevitable in cities. 


A scHooL well disciplined is doing much for the 
children. 


“ GroGRAPHy of the Week” will be a feature of the 
JOURNAL hereafter. 


ScHoou drawing is for use, not ornament. Use it 
much in illustrative work. 


No teacher can afford—the term is used in its best 
sense—to object to the introduction of sewing into school. 


Tue summer schools will not be as numerous as in 
other years, but those that are held will be better than 


ever. 


Ir is claimed that seventy-eight per cent of the public 
school children of Chicago are in school but two years 
and three months. 


Ir is surprising how negligent the teacher can be of 
the importance of winning the enthusiasm of a class in 
botany. A child must become sensitive to every new 
thing, every unobserved fact in nature, and this will only 
be when he loves to observe. 


WE use promptly an article upon Servia, the country 
upon which every teacher should dwell for a little time 
just now. Much more can be taught of the geography 
of a country when there is something to awaken an in- 
terest than at any other time. 


New York sTATB will make its educational exhibit at 
the World's Fair permanent, everything being taken from 
Chicago to Albany and arranged for retaining whatever 
will be beneficial to the school interests. It is confidently 
believed by the leaders that the Empire State will have 
the most effective exhibit at the Fair, 


Portrait Corns.—The JouRNAL would endorse most 
heartily a suggestion of the Christian Union,—that 
most suggestive of papers—when it says :— 


‘*T¢ is time for the barbaric totemism which symbolizes nations 
by lions, eagles, wolves, etc., to disappear from the monetary in- 
struments of civilized commerce. And it is also time to retire the 
emblematic female dummy known as the ‘Goddess of Liberty’ 
from farther exhibition. No disrespect is intended to the sacred 
name. It is hard to say what significance her conventional effigy 
now possesses. At the time that it was introduced she was the 
only available substitute for the crowned head. But now that the 
country is rich in the names and examples of the mighty dead, 
who ‘rule us from their urns,’ why should not her place be given 
tothem ? The precedent is set by our paper currency, which, 
whether in notes or stamps, carries the portraits of our statesmen 
and generals. Tbe Christian Union nominates for the place of the 
dear old ‘ goddess’ on our coins the heads of those four Ameri- 
cans to whom the nation owes the most—Washington, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Lincoln.’’ 


A DIGNIFIED PROTEST. 


The following protest of a citizen of Woburn to the school 
board is the most dignified, and should be the most effective, 
criticism of effete methods that has come under our obser- 
vation. In place of anonymous communications, in place of 
miscellaneous abusive criticism on all possible occasions ; 
in place of a “hearing ” that always runs away with itself, 
a parent concisely, clearly, and in a good spirit presents 
the case as it is. This is published in the local papers of 
the city as a part of the proceedings. Mr. Adams has 
stated the case as it is, and would be a good model to be 
followed by some parent wherever the examinations for 
promotion are abused, as they always are when promo- 
tion rests upon four or less written examintions in the 


year: 

To the Honorable School Committee of Woburn, Mass.: GENTLE- 
MEN :—The undersigned, a citizen of Woburn, with children in 
her public schools, desires respectfully to enter his protest against 
the present system of examinations looking to the promotion of pu- 
pils. He regretfully makes this protest from what he believes to 
be a sincere interest in the welfare of the schools, the comfort of 
pupils and teachers, and the satisfaction of parents. It is his firm 
belief that the system now in vogue,—an heirloom, it is understood, 
which has been transmitted unimpaired from previous admistra- 
tions,—is cumbrous, antiquated, and not in keeping with modern and 
accepted methods of school instruction. He also represents that the 
system is unjust to the pupil in many instances, and that by an 
arbitrary system of marking on specified days no cognizance is taken 
of the pupil’s scholarship throughout the term or year, such scholar- 
ship in the cases which have actually come under his knowledge 
not being permitted to contribute in any degree to the standing of 
the pupil, and that by the limitations of the system no provision is 
made for counteracting the effzcts of inadequate or incompetent in- 
struction. He further represents that the present system has been 
abandoned in cities and towns of this commonwealth which aim to 
have the best pedagogic methods; that certain minor studies are 
given undue prominence, and that in the effort to produce results 
which can be tabulated for promotion, these particular studies in 
the c ses under his knowledge are taught out of due order, in a 
perfunctory and thoronghly mechanical manner. 

To the end that the schools of Woburn may maintain the reputa- 
tion they have acquired, and that she may put in practice the best 
methods which the experience and wisdom of other cities have 
suggested, and in consequence of the labor and almost impossibility 
of presenting the matter to the members of the board individually, 
the undersigned relactantly adopts this method of calling the at- 
tention of your honorable body to a subject which to him, in com- 
mon with other parents, is one of deep interest and concern. 

WARREN P, ApAms, 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AT CHICAGO. 


Mr. George E. Gay, superintendent of the Public 
School Exhibit of Massachusetts at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion has issued a circular letter to the teachers and school 
officers of his state. As his letter contains much of general 
interest to the teachers of the country we publish extracts 
that will be of value: 


More than fifty cities and towns will be represented in some way 
in the Massachusetts Educational Exhibit at Chicago. 

It is believed by those who are acquainted with the 
nature of the preparations made for the exhibition that the prepara- 
tion in every state in the Uni.n excels in excellence and in extent 
any previous work of similar character, and the teachers of the 
country will be satisfied with the result when it is displayed. 

The collection from Mavsachusetts will show the exact character 
and extent of the best work being done by the schools, I have en- 
deavored to give the careful observer a correct picture of our 
schools as they are, for I deem it especially important to be sure of 
our attainments as a preparation for future progress. From first 
to last, there have been a heartiness of 006 peration and a kindly 
emulation that have rendered the duties of this office exceedingly 
pleasant. 


Now that the work has been prepared, it will fail of ite mission 
if it is not seen and studied,—studied not alone for its own sake, 
but for the sake of comparison with similar work from other states 
and other lands; studied for the sake of finding ita defects as well 
as its excellencies, and with the purpose to remedy these defects aa 
far as possible in the immediate future. 

The schools of the commonwealth are supported most generously. 
No other taxes are paid so willingly as those which defray the ex- 
penses of public education. We are bound in houor to make the 
school system of the state, and every school within the state the 
best possible. Teachers should plan for a carefal study of the ed- 
neational exhibit. It they devote a week to the remainder of the 
exposition, they should devote a week to this department. No 
other method of spending the vacation can add so much to their 
stock of general information, or increase so much their power and 
success as teachers as a carefal and patient study in this great dis- 

play of the world’s best thought and achievement. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(V.) 


Conscious acts are alone psychical. Ziehen uses this 
clear illustration of the introduction of an element that is 
not merely an external stimulus. We meet a friend and 
extend the hand. If we had met the same man in the 
same place and had failed to recognize him because of long 
absence, we should not have extended the hand. Had 
we met a stranger in place of the friend we should not 
have extended the hand to him. The act is more than 
reflex, more than automatic, it is a conscious act. Some 
mental activity has played its part entirely beyond the 
sensation. It was started, stirred, or awakened by the 
sensation of sight, but it was quite distinct from the ex- 
ternal sensation. The independent part played by the 
mind in a general way covered by the term idea. Here 
are the three phases of activity : 


Eecttant. Reflex act. 
Eacitant. @ Obstacle. 
Automatic 
reaction. 
Conscious 
action, 
Excitant, @ Obstruction. 
@ Idea. 


The idea alone lends a mental flavor or psychical tone 
to the activities. The external stimulus or excitant is 
always a purely physiological element. The excitant 
acting upon a sensory nerve produces a chemical action 
at the extremity of the nerve. This chemical terminal 
action of the nerve is transmitted along the path of the 
nerves to the cerebral cortex where it becomes a sensa- 
tion. This is a psychical condition. Every sensation 
leaves in the brain, as it were, a certain residua, i. 6. the 
brain is never absolutely the same after any sensation that 
it was before. The restdue of former sensations is 
practically the idea that affects after sensations and mod- 
ifies from within after reflex and automatic activities. 

The mental action then is, to all intents and purposes, 
the result of present or post chemical action of the nerve 
terminals caused by external stimuli. Whenever a sen- 
sation is modified by ideas motive comes to play an im- 
portant part. By motive is meant that deliberation 
which is some way epters into the activities of the brain 
and directs or choses where or when a sensation shall be 
effective in action. 

Association is the word chosen by the most mod- 
ern psychology to represent the meeting of ideas and 
sensations in motive for the production of action. 

Whenever a sensation is utilized by an “idea through 
association it becomes perception. Perception then is a 
sensation under the touch of an idea. Sensation is the 
“raw material,” which an idea manufactures into per- 
ception. This distinction once clearly in mind will be of 
service in future discriminations. 

We are now prepared to see what the study of psy- 
chology in the most modern sense is. 

First.—Sensations. 

Second.—Ideas. 

Third.—Association of ideas and sevsations. 

Yourth.—Action resulting from such association. 
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CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


379. How can the disagreeable and repulsive habit 
which many pupils acquire of beginning almost every 
answer they give with “ugh” be brokenup? The habit 
is not confined to pupils, but even many teachers begin 
their questions with this odious and offensive prefix. It 
is, too, a matter of common observation how it gets into 
the public speech of persons who would be quite effective 
as speakers but for this obnoxious habit. But as it often 
has its beginning in faulty practice in school questioning 
and recitation, some suggestions looking toward a remedy 
for it cannot be out of place in the JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION. R. L P. 

This is a hard question. I should like it better if you 
asked how the habit could be prevented. You do not, 
could not overstate the disagreeable features of the habit. 
It comes primarily from hesitating in speech, and is 
usually born either in school or in early public or semi- 
public speaking. The best modern methods in reading 
tend to prevent it. If the children are never allowed in 
their reading lessous to try to read a sentence in which 
there is a word that is unknown to them, they will have 
a habit formed of saying to the end what they have 
to say. 

If they already say, as some public speakers do, “I 
think—‘ ugh’—that it would be well—‘ ugh’—to try to 
do this—‘ugh ’—and—‘ ugh,’” ete., it should be broken 
up at any cost. If necessary, I would avoid all oral 
recitation for a time, and have every answer written, and 
then read rapidly. Or I would insist that when any child 
launched a “ugh,” he should cease his recitation and the 
next pupil should take it up. Of course it can be broken 
up if the teacher is in earnest and is persistent. 


380. In grading a so-called high school in a country 
town, what shall L place in each of the following grades, 
primary, grammar, and high school grades? The 
course consists of the branches usually taught in primary 
schools, together with elementary algebra, elementary 
geometry, elementary physiology, elementary philosophy, 
practical bookkeeping, English analysis, composition 
and rhetoric, complete algebra, higher geometry and 
trigonometry, civil government, and political economy ? 

P. A, Tennessee. 

To answer this question fully would require more space 
than the JouRNAL can give. In general it may be said 
that courses of study for primary and grammar grades 
should include subjects which are practical as well as dis- 
ciplinary and which serve as a preparation for high 
school instruction. Facts should be the end of instruc- 
tion in the primary and grammar grades and causes and 
relations in the high school. With these general prin- 
ciples as guides, we may place in the primary and gram- 
mar grades, language (including reading, writing, com- 
position, and the elements of grammar, rhetoric and 
logic), political geography and the elements of mathemat- 
ical and physical geography, arithmetic (including the 
four fundamental processes, fractions, denominate num- 
bers, and some applications of percentage), United States 
history, nature or observation lessons, singing, and draw- 
ing. All other subjects with the possible exception of 
elementary algebra and constructive geometry, named in 
the question, belong in the high school course. 


THE SOCIAL FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
[Reported for the JOUERNAL.] 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS,—(IV.) 


Until intelligence is freed of social ideas, the imitative tendency 
will be a factor everywhere present. The whole social life is ex- 
plicitly a life of imitation. Morality is what ought to be imitated. 
In art and science we imitate the conceivable structures of things. 
Originality unquestionably existe, as the coloring given by individ. 
ual temperament to the thinge imitated. Whatever else teaching 
is, it is the process of making use of these imitative functions. The 
pupil is set to try to do what those about him are doing. 

In hypnotism man appears to be a strongly imitative animal. 
The study of the psychology of suggestion through hypnotism has 
shown that neither the operator nor the subject needs any peculiar 
preparation or ability beyond good sense, experience, and self.con- 
fidence on the one hand, and readiness to be hypnotized on the 
other. The two proceed to get into a curious, peculiar social rela- 
tion. The etudy of the conditions shows that throughout the cere- 
bral reflexes are the same as under ordinary circumstances. There 
is no essential difference from normal processes, except that the 
natural social plasticity of the personal self is unveiled. The nat- 
ural hankering after one’s own way is diminished. The game ele- 


mentary aspects of character sre shown without the disposition to 
self-assertion. The acutenees of the senses and the mental powers 
are not heightened. The remembrances of what seemed to be hope- 
lessly forgotten is simply a part of the plasticity by which linkages 
apparently lost are obediently reealled. The hypnotic self may ex- 
ceed the natural in wisdom only in a few specific ways. It may be 
taught by suggesting the observation of small sensations, which the 
normal self would not notice. A strata of consciousness beyond ob- 
servation in the normal being is rendered accessible, but this re- 
veals nothing new in kind. 

With all these fuller revelations and better means of studying 
what is present we find only a being whose whole nature is subject 
to the molding of his social guide. Such is society to the hidden 
self of the wakened man, so far as ita voice is made intelligible, 
This is the leason of hypnotism. The wakened man believes he has 
@ mind of his own for choice and self- direction. 

We are born and brought up as social beings, under the constant 
influence of precisely such hypnotic, unfelt suggestions. It is 
necessary and best that the conscious individual should be devel- 
oped by such suggestions. The stuff of our personality is due to 
the ideas suggested to us. We are tools, guided by the hand of 
society. True conscious individuality is gained, not by denying the 
character of the tool, but by assisting in making it more adaptable. 
We must render ourselves more and not less subject to suggestion. 
We have no life but in the social order. It furnishes the food of 
our mental vigor. We must desire to be one in function with 
society and our environment. The individual coloring we give this 
life is our wise acceptance of these social suggestions. 

The teacher must bear in mind that it is not merely imitative 
beings with which she has to deal. The good example is inade- 
quate. Good and interesting things must be given for imitation. 
Imitation is not only a third function above the will, but human 
intelligence does not exist aside from imitation. In imitation every 
possible scope is given to individual coloring to the form of imita- 
tion. The training of a wise imitation is the whole function of the 
teacher. Ideas can only be imparted by giving things to be imi- 
tated, and making them interesting and facinating. 

The following bibliography was prepared by Professor Royce for 
use in connection with thia lecture : 

LITERATURE.—On the general phenomena of hypnotism, compare 
James’ larger Psychology, Chapter XXYII., and the literary refer- 
ences there given.. The analogies of the hypnotic and the normal 
mental life have been much discussed in recent literature, and the 
statements of the lecture as to the closeness of this analogy are by no 
means novelties to readers of current psychology. Compare also 
Moll, Der Hypnotismus (2d ed., Berlin, 1890, translated in the Contem- 
porary Science Series, London, 1890); Bernheim, De la Suggestion 
(2d ed.. Paris, 1888, translated by Herter, New York, 1890); and also 
Bernheim’s newer work. Aypnotisme, Suggestion, Psychotherapte 
(Paris, 1891). On the practical aspect of the topic from the educa- 
tional point of view, there are observations by Guyan, Education et 
Hérédite (Paris, 1890, translated London, 1890). The boek of Schmid- 
kunz, Psychology der Suggestion (Stuttgart, 1892), is an ingenious but 
unequal and somewhat unsafe guide to the discussion of the normal 
analogies and practical applications of the facts and processes of hyp- 
notic research. Wundt,in his Philosophische Studien, has very re- 


cently pointed out the close analogies between the hypnotic and the — 


normal mental processes, but has given all the weight of his authority 
to a warning against the practical dangers of the misuse of hypnotic 
experiment—a warning which, whether right or not as addresed to 
psychologists, should undoubtedly be duly heeded by laymen in psy- 
chology and by the public generally. Sighele, Za Fowe Criminelle 
(Paris, 1892) has discussed the “ psychology of mobs” in the light of 
the phenomena revealed by hypnotic research concerning the mental 
processes in general, This book also will be valuable to the teacher. 

On the psychology of ‘‘ Imitation” as a general type of function, 
compare, in addition to the foregoing, Romanes, in his Animal Intelit- 
gence, especially in the elaborate account of the manifestations of 
intelligence in monkeys; Preyer’s Mind of the Child; and Baldwin, in 
Science for 1891 (p. 113) and for 1892 (p. 15), where appear obs«rvations 
on the growth of imitation in an infant. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


CoLumBIA’s EMBLEM.—Dr. Albert P. Marble of Worcester 
has done the schools rare service in his study of ‘‘ Columbia’s 
Emblem.’’ We have seen no study of a timely poem eo well done 
as this, and the author owes it to himself and to the schools to 
continue} this line of study until he has a handbook ready for 
school use. The first edition was exhausted in ten days, and a 
second and larger edition was in immediate demand. Some cities, 
like Albany, ordered hundreds of copies, supplying each high 
school student. Men like Prof. A. B. Hart of Harverd are ar- 
dent in their praise of this study. Entirely aside from the 
** Englieh of it’’ this study of the golden corn is a patriotic nature 
study. Congratulations are due Dr. Marble, Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor, and the schools, upon the way in which the thing has been 
done. 

A notable array of English women will appear as representatives 
of English thought and work in the May congress at Chicago. 
The Countess of Aberdeen, whose interesting paper in the _Nine- 
teenth Century has recently aroused wide attention, is a delegate 
from the London Society for the Promotion of Women to Local 
Governing Bodies, and will speak on ‘‘ Women in Municipal Poli- 
ties.”’ Mrs. Cobden Unwin of the Liberal Federation represents 
the general suffrage work. Lady Harberton of the National Dress 
Society will give her views on rational drees. Miss Helen Taylor, 
a stepdaughter of John Stuart Mill, is to speak on “Social 
Morals.’”’ Mrs. Ormiston Chant, the Hon. Mrs. Waller, Mrs. 
Alice Cliff Scatcherd, Florence Fenwick Miller, Helen McKerlie, 
Mrs. Parkbarst, Miss Margaret Windeyer, ard Lady Henry Som- 
erset are also included in the program. Societies,— medical, polit- 
ical, literary, religious, moral, educational, and purely philan- 
thropic—have already signified their intention of sending either 
delegates or written reporte, 


Mr. W. E. Robinson, whose: portrait we present, ie largely re- 
sponsible for the spirit and methods of the schools of Detroit of 
which we speak so fully in thisnumber. He comes from a family 
of teachers, some members of which have been at the front edu- 
cationally ever since Detroit had a school system to be developed. 
He was principal of the largest grammar school in the city six 
years, from which he was taken to superintend the schools. His 
relation to the teaching force is ideal, all working with him in 
hearty loyalty. He is as faithfal a worker as can be found, visit- 
ing every school in the city each month. One of the best evidences 
of his superior wisdom and excellent jadgment is the way in which 
he selects his associates in supervision and special teachers. Mies 
Mathilde E Coffin, supervisor of primary work, is one of the 
most skillful women of the land in administration and in teaching 
the teachers how to do their work. Mr. Robinson’s success is every 
way gratifying as it is an illustration of a man’s rising from the 
ranks to the head of the system. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES 


AN EARNEST INVITATION. 


Hail, gentle Spring, ethereal mildness, hail! 
We need you as a comet needs a tail, 
The maid a lover, or the bat a ball. 
This Winter’s been a terror for us all! 
Snow, wind, and hail; hail, snow and wind again; 
Then for a change a maddening vonr of rain. 
We've lived—the atmosphere is one great ooze 
Under umbrellas and in overshoes ; 
Filled with an anguish that would not be dumb, 
We’ ve seen coals go while other colds have come. 
When we have given rheumatism the slip, 
Then influenza’s caught us in its grip. 
We’ ve growled in pain, in sadness, and despair, 
While coughs and sneezes shook the wondering air. 
Come early and stay late, O gentle Spring, 
From the sweet South her balmy breezes bring ; 
Enable us to warble in your praise, 
Six nights a week and usual matinees. 
We want the grass, the buds, the trees, the flowers, 
The dolce far niente of your hours, 
While far afield your nooks we seek to gain, 
Forgetting rents and taxes, greed and gain. 
Hasten, O Spring, prithee do not delay, 
And don’t do any shopping on the way. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


WELL CLIPPED. 


Assistant Editor—What shall we call this humorous clipping 
from Puck ? 
Editor—Call it shear nonsense. 


A HITCH. 
** How did the wedding go off ?”’ 
**Oh, there was a hitch in it, as there is in all weddings.”’ 


Where was it ?”’ 
** Right in front of the altar.’’ 


THIS AND THAT. 


In opinions look not always back, 
Your wake is nothing, mind the coming track ; 
Leave what you've done for what you have to do ; 
Don’t be “* consistent,’’ but be simply true. 

— O. W. Holmes. 

Seven hundred Columbus biographies are extant. 

Sully is said to have been able to dictate to four secretaries at a 
time without difficulty. 

John Adams married the daughter of a Presbyterian clergyman. 
Her father objected on account of John being a lawyer. 

Paderewski has been quoted assaying that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had no superior aud hardly an equal in all Europe. 

A daily paper can be sent from any part of the United States to 
Stanley Falls in Africa, 1,000 miles beyond Stanley Pool, for four 
cents. 

The author of Alice in Wonderland is, in private life, Rev. 
Charles Dodgson. He is a tutor of mathematics at Christ Church 
College, Oxford. 

Mrs. Schliemann will present to the United States National Mu- 
seum a portion of the relics unearthed at Troy by her late husband, 
Dr. Schliemann. 

Professorships of ‘‘ folk-music,’’ to preserve the characteristic 
native songs, are to be established in some Russian universities by 
the government. 

‘* Josiah Allen’s wife’’ wiil take her famous character, ‘‘ Saman- 
tha,” to the World’s Fair, and a book upon this honest old lady’s 
adventures in the Windy City will be the result. 


TO THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago, 
round trip tickets, will be as follows :— 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 
Chicago : 
Fitchburg & West Shore, é é 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), ° 
Fitchburg via Montreal, . ° % 
Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less : 
Fitchburg & West Shore, ° 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line), . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this d ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for uae, nan es we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


DEFINITIONS OF YOUNG BRITONS. 


An English schoolteacher has recently published a collec:ion of 
replies to questions made in the schools, some of which are very 
amusing. Toa question, Who was Esan ? one boy replied: ‘' Keau 
was a man who wrote fables and who sold the copyright to a pub- 
lisher for a bottle of potash.’’ Another one said; “ Oliver Crom- 
well was a man who was put into prison for his interference in Ire- 
land. When he was in prison he wrote The Pilgrim’s Progress 
and married a lady called Mrs. O’Shea.’’ This is an odd jamble 
of John Bunyan and Charles Parnell. 

In reply to a question, Who were the Phanicians ? one answer 
was: ‘' The inventors of Phwnician blinds.’”’” The word immaculate 
was defined as ‘‘ state of those who have passed the entrance ex- 
amination at London University.’’ This pupil got immaculate and 
matriculate mixed. One definition of hydrostatics was: ‘‘ When a 
mad-dog bites you. It is called Aydrophobia when a dog is made 
and hydrostatics when a man catches it.’’ In the way of anatomy 
we have the following definition: ‘‘ The heart is a comical-shaped 
bag. The heart is divided into several parte by a fleshy petition. 
These parts are called right artillery, left a and so forth. 
The fenotion of the heart is between the lungs. The work of the 
heart is to repair the different organs in about half a minute.’’ 
Judging from the freaks that Cupid plays by manipulating some peo- 
ple’s hearts one would say it is indeed “ a comical-shaped bag.’’ Per- 
haps the ‘‘ fleshy petition ’’ accounts for the number of deaths by 
heart failure. 

A pupil who was asked to explain the words fort and fortress 
wrote: ‘‘ A fort is a place to put men in and a fortress a place to 
put women in.’’ Evidently this young Briton did not believe in 
co-education of the sexes. One boy defined divine right as ‘‘ the 
liberty to do what youlike in church,’’ and another ona defined 


a Papal bull as‘ A sort of cow, only larger, and does not give 
GEOGRAPHICAL POETRY. 
MICHIGAN, 


O Michigan, forever true, 

Thy lakes of boundless blue 

Are but the emblems of that truth 
To which we pledge our youth. 


O Michigan, our joy, our pride, 
Thy sons for thee have died. 
Oars be the harder task by far, 
We live to guide thy star. 


O Michigan, beloved state, 

For thee we toil and wait, 

God grant we learn what this may mean 
‘* A noble Wolverine,’’ 


ROYALTY AND THE BRITISH TREASURY. 


According to foreign papers, the Qaeen of England receives 385,- 
000 pounds sterling annually from the British treasury; the Em- 
press Frederick of Germany, her eldest daughter, 8,000 pounds; 
the Prince of Wales, 40,000; the Princess of Wales, 10,000; the 
the Dake of Edinburgh, 24,000; Princess Christian, 6,000; Prin- 


cess Lonise, the Marchioness of Lorne, 6,000, the Duke of Can- 
naught, 25,000; the Dachess of Albany, 6,000; the Princess Henry 
of Battenburg, 6,000; the children of the Prince of Wales, 36,000; 
the Dachess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz of the Cambridge line, 3,000; 
the Dake of Cambridge, 12,000; and the Princess of Teck, 5,000. 


THE LONGEST DAY OF THE YEAR. 


At Stockholm, Sweden, the longest day is 18} hours in length ; 
at Spitzbergen it is 3} months, 

At London (England) and Bremen (Prussia) the longest day has 
164 hours. 

At Hambarg in Germany and Dantzig in Prussia the longest day 
has 17 hours. 

At Wardbury, Norway, the longest day lasts from May 21 to 
July 22 without interruption. 


At St. Petersburg (Russia) and Tobolsk (Siberi 
~ is the ahora (Siberia) the longeat 
t Tornes, Finland, June 21 brings a d ly 2: 
ew Xor e longest day is about 15 : 
Canads, it is 16 hours. ge y is about 15 hours; at Montreal, 


BEN HUR. 


Gen. Lew Wallace, the author of that intensely interesting story, 
tells The Youth’s Companion how he came to write Ben Hur: 

* The very beginning of the book lies in a quotation from St, 
Matthew: ‘Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of J ada, in 
the days of Herod the King, behold, there came wise men from the 
East to Jerusalem, saying; ‘‘ Where is he that is born King of the 
Jews? For we have seen his star in the Kast, and are come to 
worship him,’ 

“Far back as my memory goes of things read by or to 
me, those lines took a hold on my imagination beyond every other 
passage of the Scriptures. How simple they are! But analyze 
them, and behold the points of wonder! 

“In 1875—the date is given from best recollection—when I was 
getting over the restlessness due to years of service in the War of 
the Rebellian, it occurred to me to write the conceptions which I 
had long carried in my mind of the Wise Men. A serial upon the 
subject would admit of any number of illustrations and might be 
acceptable to one of the magazines. Well, I finished the proposed 
serial and deposited it in my desk, waiting for @ season of courage in 
which to open communication with the Harpers, From the time of 


writing, down to the honr I laid the manuscript by, never once did 
the possibility of a formal book occur to me. 

“Tt is impossible to fix the hour and place of the firat thought 
of a book precisely; enough that it was a night in 76. I had 
been listening to a discussion which involved such elemental 
points as God, heaven, life hereafter, Jeeus Christ and His Divinity. 
Tradging on in the dark, alone except as one’s thoughts may 
be company good or bad, a sense of the importance of the theme 
strack me for the first time with a force both singalar and sen 

" rance of it was painfully a spot of deeper darkness in 
the I of myself, and make haste now to 
declare that the mortification of pride I then endured, or, if it be 
preferred, the punishment of spirit, ended in a resolation to study 
the whole matter, if only for the gratification there might be in 
having convictions of one kind or another. 

‘‘ Forthwith a number of practical suggestions assailed me: How 
should I conduct the stady? Delve into theology? I shuddered. 
The theology of the professors had always seemed to me an indefi- 
nitely deep pit filled with the bones of unprofitable speculations. 
There were the sermous and commentaries. The very thought of 
them overwhelmed me with an idea of the shoriness of life No, I 
wculd read the Bible and the four gospels, and rely on myself, 
lawyer of fifteen or twenty years of practice attains a confidence 


peculiar in its mental muscularity, so to speak. 

‘Next, the subject was considered dry. Was there no way of 
making it the least bit light and savory ? No incidental employ- 
ment or task which would give it a color of pastime, and while com- 
pelling thorough investigation, keep me interested ? Then it came! 

* Of the more than five years given the book, the least part was 
occupied in actual composition. Research and investigation con- 


ed t of the appropriated time. 
Ben Har’ was chosen because it is Biblical, 


easily spelled, printed, and pronounced. 
wig As this article is in the nature of confeesions, bere is one which 


the readers may accept as a fitting conclusion. Long before I was 
cheongh with mt book, I became a believer in God and Christ.”’ 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATURE. 
LQuestions in JOURNAL of April 6.] 


Answers. 


1. James Russell Lowell, in ‘‘ The Cathedral.’’ 

2. ‘* Benefits Forgot,’ by Wolcott Balestier, in Century Mag. 

3. Mary Hallock Foote, in ‘‘ Last Assembly Ball.”’ 

4, A character in ‘‘ Lorna Doone,’’ by R. D. Blackmore. 

5. Last conversation with Socrates. ‘‘ Callias,’’ by Alfred J. 


Charch. 
6. O. W. Holmes, in ‘‘ The Poet,’’ Chap. III. 


7, Shskespeare’s “ As You Like It,’’ Act. II. Scene 7. 

8. *' Captain January,’’ by Laura E. Richards. 

9. The defaulter, in W. D. Howells’ ‘‘ The Quality of Mercy.”’ 
10. Ellery Davenport, in “Old Town Folke,’’ by H. B. Stowe. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Are there in the English language any other words terminat- 
ing in ‘dous’’ besides “hazardous,” “stupendous’’ and ‘‘tre- 
mendous’’ ? E. S. D. 


— Please give a brief account of F. Marion Crawford. McM. 

Francis Marion Crawford is 38 years of age and was born in 
Italy. His father, a New Yorker by birth, was of Scotch Irish 
descent and a well-known sculptor. Hia mother was one of the 
Wards of Rhode Island. His first twelve years was spent largely 
in Rome, then he studied for several years at Concord, N. H., re- 
tirning to Rome to study mathematics. Later he spent a year in 
Cambridge, England, and much time in Italy. He also spent 
some time in India as a journalist. About eleven years ago he 
began, in New York, his career as a writer of fiction. His home is 
on the Bay of Naples. His books are published by Macmillan 
& Co. 


— Did Miles Standish leave children ? MERYON. 


Yes. A partial genealogy of hia descendants may be found in 
Justin Winsor’s History of Duxbury, 1849. 


— Who gave us the familiar saying ‘‘ Not much the worse for 
wear’? ? 8. 

Cowper gave rs ‘not much the worse of [often quoted for] 
wear. 


— To “T. E. B.’”’: The answers to the qaestions about Mad- 
agascar in the JOURNAL of the 30th ult., are somewhat open to 
criticiam. So far as rock-formations are concerned, is is not known 
whether or not Madagascar and Africa have anything whatever in 
common. So far as the life forms have been investigated, however, 
the evidence is strongly contrary to the answer given. The native 
population belongs to the Malay and not the Negro race. None of 
the characteristic animals of Africa are found in the island. On 
the contrary they are Australasian and Asiatic. The plant life also 
is almost equally characteristic of Asia and Australasia, and decid- 
edly unlike that of Africa. 

The adjective derivative is not Madagascan bat Malagasy—a 
word that has been in common use for four cantaries. In the 
various Malay tongues / and d are commonly interchangeable. For 
this reason Marco Polo called the country Madagascar, while the 
Hovas to this day pronounce it Malacassa. This, in itself, shows 
that the derivative adjective can be neither Madagascan or M adgas- 
carene,—a word occasionally seen. Incidentally, it points to ths 
Malay origin of the name. 

Although Marco Polo collected much information concerning the 
Island, he never visited it; he obtained his information from 
Chinese and Arab traders. In 1506 several Portguese vessels were 
driven ashore on the coast of this island, bat the first navigator to 
set foot upon it by intent was Diego Lopez de Sequeira. Lopez 
was a Portguese navigator of distinction, and his visit was ordered 
by King Emmannel, the reigning sovereign. J. W. REDWAY. 

[It is worth something to catch Mr. Redway napping, a thing we 
have never known to be done. The New Century Dictionary gives 
Madagascan ag the adjective for Madagagcar.—ED. ] 


and 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


Who are the representatives of the United States 
abroad ? 

The United States maintains twenty one legations at 
the seat of government of other nations, and has between 
seven and eight hundred consular stations at the leading 
ports and commercial centers of the world. At the head 
of each legation is an ambassador, envoy extraordinary, 
and minister plenipotentiary, or minister resident, who is 
assisted, when the position requires it, by one or more 
secretaries. A chargé d’affairs is appointed whenever 
the legation is without a head. Consuls, consuls-general, 
vice or deputy consuls, consular and commercial agents, 
are at the consular stations. The legations are main. 
tained as representatives of the government, while the 
consuls represent the commercial interests of the nation. 
The legations are expected to follow political events in 
the country in which they are, and look after the interests 
of the house government. They are the agents in any 
international dealings. The consuls are to protect, facil- 
itate, and extend the commerce between the two nations, 
to look after its advantage, security, and police regula- 
tions. Both are official representatives of one nation 
living in another, officially appointed from one and 
accepted by the other. Accepted representatives of their 
nation, they are entitled to inviolability, exemption from 
foreign jurisdiction, with some accepted limitations, and 
to freedom of worship. The exemption from jurisdiction 
implies that they are the neutral representatives of the 
home government and are bound to refrain from individ- 
ual action, as in case of rebellion or conspiracy against 
the government at which they reside. Their residence, 
like their persons, represents the government under whose 
flag it is, and an insult to the flag insults the nation. 

The consuls, besides their passive duty of caring for 
the inter¢sts of those who may be traveling through their 
stations—most frequently drunken sailors—form a large 
force, always ready to aid the commercial interests at 
home. Our State Department calls upon its agents for 
all sorts of information and investigation, and some of 
the most valuable of the government publications are 
included in the consular reports. Among recent contri- 
butions are volumes dealing with the way roads are built 
in every part of the world, the manner of life, ete. etc. of 
those likely to emigrate to America, the preeent condition 
of the Argentine Republic, especially its commercial 
aspecty, ete. 

The Senate added an amendment to the appropriation 
bill for Diplomatic and Consular expenses, February 24, 
providing that “ whenever the President shall be advised 
that any foreign government is represented or is about to 
be represented in the United States by an ambassador, 
envoy extraordinary, minister plenipotentiary, minister 
resident, special envoy or chargé d’affairs, he is author- 
ized, at his discretion, to direct that the representative of 
the United States to such government shall bear the same 
designation. This provision shall in no wise affect the 
duties, powers, or salary of such representative.” This 
law added the rank of ambassador to our foreign repre- 
sentation. Great Britain and France at once accepted 
the implied invitation, and their representatives at 
Washington have been raised to the highest rank. 

As the text of the amendment shows, the value of the 
change is chiefly sentimental and social. It is for this 
very reason that it has been so long opposed in Congress. 
Sentiment and etiquette,nevertheless,have a very real value, 
which Americans are coming to understand. That the 
representatives of nations we usually consider insignifi- 
cant will po longer take precedence over our own may 
flatter our national pride, and the fact will have a very 
real effect upon these very nationalities, to whom diploma- 
tic precedence embodies national dignity and importance. 
In theory, too, the change makes a distinct increase in 
the power of the representative. The ambassador em- 
bodies in himself his sovereign, which the minister only 
represents as agent. 

It would be impossible to specify the events to which 
this question applies. Save the text of the amendment 
to the diplomatic expenses bill, which if it was reported 
I did not see, almost everything here is from the papers 
of the past month, verified by less ephemeral authorities. 
The work to which one instinctively turns for informa- 
tion about any matter of this sort is Lalor’s Cyclopedia 
of Political Science, 4 book which ought to be accessible 
to every teacher, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LireraTuRE Primers: CuAvorr. By Alfred W. Pol- 
lard. New York: Macmillan & Co.; Boston: Damrell & Up- 
ham. 142 pp., 9x4. Price, Cloth, 35 ots. 

No better description nor higher praise can be given this little 
book than by saying that it belongs, as a worthy companion, in the 
‘* Primer Series.’’ that has given us Dowden’s Shakespeare, Stop- 
ford Brooke’s English Literature, Jebb,s Greek Literature, and 
Gladstone’s Homer, in literature, beside the invaluable primers of 
History and Grammar. This is a careful, scholarly bit of work. by 
one who has made a thorough study of peed caer poet of early Eng- 
land and his surroundings. A better introduction to a study of the 
poet and his works could hardly be desired. 


Tue Lire anp Work or Louis Aaassiz. By Charles 
F. Holder. LL.D. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. 322 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Few lives were ever so sincerely and entirely devoted to the high- 
est and best aims of science as that of Professor Agassiz, whose 
labors won for him an enduring fame throughout the world and 
whose death has been felt for twenty years to be an irreparable loss. 
Professor Agassiz was not only an exceptional scientist, ‘‘a step- 
ping stone in the advance of our civilization,’’ but he had a peculiar 
hold upon the affections of the students and co-workers with whom 
he was associated. This regard arose from a singular large-heart- 
edness and a gentle sympathy, which is ever a part of the truest 
greatness. His intellectual gifts were of the grandest, and he pos- 
sessed in marked degee the faculty of imparting his knowledge to 
others and of inspiring in them an enthusiasm for the work. He 
was one of the greatest teachers, and it was his wonderfal attrac- 
tions as a teacher even more than his attainments as a scientist that 
brought him fame. As such, his life and work will always be an 
inspiration and incentive to teachers the world over. 

Dr. Holder is already well known from his numerous works on 
natural science and his lately issued life of Darwin. No one could 
be more thoroughly in touch with his subject or better fitted to do 
it justice. He has not attempted an elaborate analysis, but has 
given s simple and sympathetic story in popular form which all 
may read, understand, and enjoy. There are a number of good 


illustrations and a portrait frontispiece. 
Joun By}Mary Harriott Norris. 
Megill Co , St. Paul. 


Confused, inartistic, and cheaply melodramatic are hard words 
to apply to any of Mies Norris’ work which has always been among 
the good if not among the great in novel-writing. Dr. Applegate 
is a psychological absurdity, and his professional tactics something 
to astonish the wisest of the medical fraternity who would never 
recognize any such type of prsetitioner as existing outside a lunatic 
asylam. Miss Norris, in preparation for writing a medical novel, 
or romance of a hospital, has evidently made a superficial acquaint- 
ance with hospital life and the routine work of nurses and doctors, 
studying here and there a ‘‘case’’ much as does the actress who 
wishes to realistically portray disease and death upon the stage. 
Upon this slight knowledge, largely supplemented by imagination, 
she has constructed a story, which, after many involutions, fioally 
brings a judicious amount of happiness to ita exhausted characters. 


Ouivex By George H. Clark, D.D. Boston : 

D. Lothrop Co. Cloth. 258 pp. Price $1.25. 

With the exception of Mary Queen of Scots, Oliver Cromwell 
has probably been the subject of more and debate than 
any other character in English history. It was buat natural that 
after the tremendous upheaval which he inaugurated in both church 
and state, ending in the judicial murder of a crowned and anointed 
king, that, upon the restoration of the monarchy the general voice 
should have been one of hatred, blame, and detraction. If Crom- 
well could have lived longer to carry out his principles of govern- 
ment, or if his successor had inherited his father’s greatness, pub- 
lic sentiment would undoubtedly have given his character a jaster 
estimate, and the work that he did would have been more fully un- 
derstood and appreciated. It has been Mr. Clark’s desire to dis- 
seminate a wider knowledge of the truth concerning this great 
historical figure, and to lift the curtain from many darkened points 
in Cromweli’s life and purposes. With his opening statement, how- 
ever, that it is seldom that a person can be found who does not re- 
gard the great Protector as a hypocrite, and a selfish, unprincipled 
adventarer, we cannot agree. The fact is that it would be difficult to 
find a well read and educated person, who, if not seeing Cromwell 
in the radiant, almost superhuman shape presented by Mr. Clark, 
would not heartily acknowledge his greatness and recognize the 
fact that England, America, and through them the world is now 
reaping the benefits of the political changes he made, and the 
popular rights secured by the Long Parliament. Though this tardy 
recognition but first dawned early in this century, the light has 
been growing constantly clearer, till the Cromwell we now see is 
not a man cloaking his scheming ambition under a veil of piety, but 
& man raised up as was Washington and Lincola to serve the nation 
and to champion the cause of human rights and liberties. 

Mr. Clark has spent much time and thought in collecting the 
material for this book, which is an outgrowth of a scholarly lecture 
delivered in the Old South Church. His researches have revealed 
much that is new and valuable concerning the Protector and his 
times, but the tone of his work is devidedly more eulogistic and 


imaginative than that which thé best themselves. 

@ arrangement of material may be also justly criticised, being 
somewhat disconnected and lacking in that close linking of events 
which permits the student to see clearly the interdependence of 
cause and result. For all this, Mr. Clark’s work is a distinct ad- 
dition to our scanty Cromwellian literature, and will do much 
towards dispersing the shadows over Cromwell the regicide which 
have for more than two centuries obscured Cromwell th patriot, 
The book has a large number of valuable plates including one of 
the famous death mask now in Harvard College. 


Dynamic Breataing Harmonic GyMNASTICs. 
By Genevieve Stebbins. New York: Edgar S. Werner. 155 pp, 
Miss Stebbins is well known as a competent instructor in physical 

culture and an able expositor of the teachings of Delsarte. There 

is plenty of good sense in her theories of deep breathing, bat when 
she carries them into the realms of psychologyfand mysticism, and 
descants on ‘‘ hypnotic spectrophobia’’ and “dynamic essences of 
the sentient soul,’’ the ordinary reader will be more than likely to 
close the volume convinced of his utter inability to follow the tor- 
tuous, mysterious, five-syllabled paths which lead to an understand- 
ing of the author’s meaning. In investigating the means by 
which we may inhale the greatest amount of *‘ that etherial essence 
which is inspiration and life,’’ that modern creation the physiol- 
ogical psychologist will doubtless find a fascinating field of re- 

search. 
PHONOGRAPAY is fast coming to be recognized at its 

true value, and is now considered an all-important acquisition in the 

business and educational world. The Isaac Pitman System, from 
ita simplicity and {practical utility, has for fifty years succeasfallv 
competed with numberless other systems as being especially adapted 
to the use of American students. The Complete Phonographic In- 
structor gives a new and complete exposition of this system of short- 
hand, explainiog every feature in theclearcst manner. In addition 
to leading the student by easy steps to the briefest style of phonog- 
raphy, a Jarge amount of matter is included whic’ will familiarize 
him with a wide range of shorthand work. Special attention is 

iven to the selection of law and general phrases, also Latin and 

rench quotations. The work has been long under preparation 
and presents the accumulated experience of the most expert teach- 
ers and writers of the art. It is undoubtedly one of the most per- 
fect shorthand text-books that has ever been issued. Cloth, 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, publishers, 3 East 14th St., 
ew York. 


Tse Arsor Day Exercises, prepared for the school 
children of Iowa and New York, the first for April 28 and the sec- 
ond May 5, are eepecially attractive pamphlets filled with the 
choicest selections in prose and verse. Greetings from the superin- 
tendenta set forth the essential points of Arbor Day observance and 
urge the cultivation of a love for trees as refiaing and elevating. 
The New York manual also contains much usefal information con- 
cerning methods for collecting and preserving herbarium specimens 
of trees. by Chas. H. Peck, state botanist. A valuable article 
upon Forests and Forestry’ is contributed by William F. Fox, 
superintendent of state forests. The Iowa manual gives the charm- 
ing Arbor Day song, ‘‘O Happy Tree,’’ by Mrs. H. D. Reynolds, 
which has already been so widely commended. Both Souvenirs will 
undoubtedly find a wide usefulness. 


Izaac Wauton’s Complete Angler has been printed in 
many different forms since its first appearance in 1653, but has 
never received a prettier or more attractive dress than that fur- 
nished by Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. of Chicago. Their aim 
has been to present it in choicest shape, asa piece of literature 
rather than as a fishing manual, and thus to the book-lover its re- 
reading will be a new delight. It has been carefully edited by Mr. 
Edwin Gilpin Jobneon, who also furnishes a graceful introduction. 
Price, cloth, 74 x44, $1.00. 


TxHOsE interested in that charming section of Melrose, 
Mass., called the Highlands, will be glad to see an illustrated 
souvenir published by Nowell and Batchelder, Exchange Building, 
Beston. The historical descriptive text is enriched by photographic 
reproductions of the picturesque scenes in this enterprising town. 


Don Quixote is the new issue in the ‘‘ Classics for 
Children Series,’ published by Ginn & Co., Boston. It is carefally 
abridged and edited for school use by Mabel F. Wheaton from the 
translation of Juhn Ormsby. The preface gives an excellent brief 
biograpby of Cervantes. 272 pp; finely bound in boards. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures Explained by the Metric 
Model; by James McCourt; price, $1.00. Salem, Ore.; The Author. 
Only a Flock of Women; by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; price, $1.00. Boston: 


D. Lothrop Co. 

Gervais’ Un Cas de Conscience; Edited by R. P. Horsly; price 25 
cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Boswell’s Life of Johnson; edited by Mowbray Morris; price, $1.25. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 
Persian Literature, Ancient and Modern; by Elizabeth A. Reed; 


price, $2.50. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS TEACHERS. 


Nearly five hundred teachers were present at the ninth annual 
meeting of the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, held in Mon- 
mouth, March 31 and April 1. President Moore of Beardstown 
presided. Mayor Taylor extended the freedom of the city and 
President McMichael of Monmouth College welcomed the teacher 


on behalf of that institution. The president’s address reviewed the 
educational field from a psychological standpoint. 

At the afternoon session President Gillan of the German Normal 
School, Milwaukee, gave a pedagogical survey of the common 
school course in reading. He demonstrated the fact that a child’s 
knowledge of language is well developed through two channels 
when he goes to school—the ear and the voice. When he enters 
school the other two must be raised to a level with these—the eye 
and the hand. 

Prof. David Felmley of the Normal University of Illinois read a 

on ‘‘ The Relation of the High School to the University.”’ 

e contended that the college needed more reformation than the 
high school and attacked its curricula and instruction as traditional, 
denying the disciplinary character of the classics. He thought 
that five lines of studies should begin in the primary school and 
continue through the college—science, mathematics, literature, 
economics, and art. Professor Felmley’s position was vigorously 
attacked by the college men present and the classics received strong 
defence. Professor Harker said the reason the sciences fared so ill 
in the college was the poor pomonsies the students, who as a rule 
were well prepared in the classic languages. The high school must 
give the student a long-continued and careful preparation in one or 
two of the sciences, as it does now in the classics, if science is to 
cope with the classic in college. 

Supt. C. M. Bardwell spoke on ‘‘ Examinations for Promotion.’ 
His position was the one now fast becoming vniversal, that exam- 
inations in the common schools should be done away with as tests 
for promotion, and that pupils should be promoted from grade to 
grade on the recommendation of the teacher in charge. 

Bishop Fallows of Chicago delivered an address in the evening 
on ‘* Fads,”’ tracing the derivation of the term fad and showing 
that all progress has come about through the efforte of faddists to 
uphold fads. He urged teachers to hold on to the fads—musio, 
ya culture, literature, etc, 

The Saturday morning session was given to the discussion of two 
subjects—‘‘ The Training of the Will,’’ by Dr. John E. Bradley of 
Illinois College, and ‘‘ University Extension,’’ by Pres. John Finley 
of Knox College. This was President Finley’s first appearance be- 
fore the educational association of the state, and he did not disap- 
point expectations. Dr. Bradley is a strong addition to the school 
force of Illinois. 

The committee on resolutions presented the usual complimentary 
resolutions. A resolution was adopted reaffirming the position 
formerly taken by this Association, by the State Association, the 
Northern Association, and the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois in ref- 
erence to the text-book question. It is in brief that the local school 
boards be authorized by legislative enactment to purchase text-books 
for their respective schools in open market and loan them during 
the school term to the pupils, any pupil to have the option of pur- 
chasing at cost. This action was opportune in view of the fact that 
the dangerous Fowler bill has been advanced to the second reading 
in the lower house of the legislature. 

The following officers were elected on recommendation of the 
nominating committee: President—James C. Barns of Monmonth ; 
Secretary—Miss Rose Pfeiffer of Peoria; Treasurer—J. J. Wilkin- 
son of Springfield. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 
April 28-29: Northern Illinois Association, Freeport. 
April 28-29: Fairfield,\Co. Assoc.; High School, Bridgeport, Ct. 
y 12: Eastern Conn. Assoc. ; State Memorial Hall, Norwich, Ct. 
May 13: Worcester Co. (Mass.)|Association ; English High School, 
Worcester. 
May 16, 17, 18: Kansas Co. Superintendents Convention ; Emporia. 
June 3: New England Conference of Educational Workers; Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. 
Jane 20-22: Missouri State Assoc; Pertle Springs. 
July 5-7: Alabama Educational Asscciation; Montgomery, 
Jaly 25-28 : Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


ARIZONA. 

Schools in the southern part of the territory are now rapidly 
closing, on account of the approaching hot weather. The ther- 
mometer in the closing days of March climbed far into the nineties, 
and 110° to 115° will be soon common at midday. 

The biennial session of the legislature now in session in Phoenix, 
has under way several laws of great importance to the school. 
A bill requiring teachers in graded schools to pase an examination 
in the Spanish language has passed the lower House and is in the 


h Mental Photo: raphy; by Henry Wood; 
——~ Senate, ox Connell,” os it here called. A bill to establish 


rice, $1.25. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
* Greek Poets in English Verse; edited by William Hyde Appleton; 
price, $150. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Oo. 

The Natural Method of Writing Music; by Levi Orser; price, 50 cts. 
Boston: Eastern Pub. Co. 


Territorial Reform School, for which no provision bas ever been 
made, has also been introduced, and will undoubtedly pass. 
Salaries of teachers are still good, but are lessening each year. 


READERS 


Appletons’; Barnes’s; Harper’s; McGuf- F or P upils 


fey’s; Swinton’s. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


Johonnot’s Historical and Natural History 
Series; McGuffey’s Natural History Read- 
ers; Lockwood’s Animal Memoirs; Stand- 
ard Supplementary Readers. 


SPELLERS 


Harrington’s; Johonnot’s Sentence and 
Word- Book ; Eclectic ; Metcalf’s; Swinton’s ; 


etc., etc. 
COPY BOOKS 


Spencerian; Appletons’; P. D. & S.; Ec- 
lectic; Barnes’s; Harper’s. 


ARITHIIETICS 


Milne’s Elements and Standard ; Robinson’s 
New Primary, Rudiments, and Practical ; 


White’s; Ray’s; Appletons’; Harper’s; American Book Company 


Fish’s; Davies’s; Ficklin’s. 


in every grade of American common schools, we publish the 
latest and best text-books now in use. The newest, brightest, 
and most popular School Readers and Spellers; the most enter- 
taining and instructive Supplementary Readers ; Copy Books that 
well nigh compel children to become good writers; the latest and 
most approved Arithmetics; Language Books that represent the 
most progressive methods of language instruction ; Geographies 
that are always up to date; and United States Histories that are 
charming in literary style and artistically and mechanically pertect. 


For Teachers 


we issue valuable works on methods of instruction. 


descriptions of them. 
Gatalogues in every branch of study, free. Books sent prepaid 


on receipt of price. 


NEW YORK 


Send for 


CINCINNATI 


LANGUAGE 
Maxwell’s New Course ; Conklin’s Gram- 
mar; Swinton’s Series; Harvey’s 
Course; Metcalf’s Exercises; Long’s 
Exercises ; Clark’s Series; Stickney’s 
Language Lessons; etc., etc. 


GEOGRAPHIES 
Appletons’; Swinton’s; The Eclectic ; 
Harper’s;_Barnes’s. 

Special Editions for all the States. 


U. S. HISTORIES 
The Eclectic; Barnes’s ; Eggleston’s. 


FOR TEACHERS 


Morris’s Physical Education, $1.00 ; 
Whites’ Elements of Pedagogy, $1.00 ; 
Hewett’s Pedagogy for Young Teachers, 
85 cents; Shoup’s History and Science 
cHicago | of Education, $1.00 ; Page’s Theory and 
BOSTON | Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
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Examinations for teachers are condacted quarterly, and the ques- 
tions are uniform in all counties of the territory. Qualifications 
required are about the same as in the States, and two grades of 
certificates only are usnally issued ; first grade, good for four years ; 
second grade for two years. The next examination will be held 
the first Monday and Tuesday of June, at the different country 
seats. 


INDIANA. 


President Coulter of Indiana University has accepted the presi- 
dency of Lake Forest Universi‘y, Illino's. It is generally conceded 
that he has been a most excellent president. All friends of higher 
education in the state regret his departure. Josevh Swain, pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Leland Stanford Junior University, bas 
been elected as his successor. Professor Swain was for a long time 
professor of mathematics in Indiana University, and is well ac- 
quainted with the alumni and friends of the institution. His sv- 
lection gives general satisfaction. 

C. M. Carpenter, for the past three years superintendent of the 
Bloomington schools, has resigned, and Miss M. A. McCalla has 
been elected his successor. Miss McCalla was for many years 
superintendent of the schools, but resigned three years ago. 

J. M. Johnson, teacher of history in the State Normal, has ac- 
cepted for next year the Chair of History in a Friends’ institute 
near Philadelphia. 

Prof. Rafus S. Green of the Chair of Pare Mathematics ia 
Indiana University goes to Leland Stanford next year as an asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics. 

Sheridan Cox for the past twenty years superintendent of the 
Kokomo schools has resigned. During his term of service the en- 
rollment increased from 500 to more than 2000. Horace G. Woody, 
who for the past twelve years has been principal of the high 
school, succeeds Mr. Cox as superintendent. Elmer Bryan of the 
Lat serad senior class in the State University is the new high sohool 


NEW YORE. 


The trustees of Columbia College and of the Teachers’ College 
(formerly N. Y. College for the Training of Teachers) have just 
perfected the details of an alliance between the two institutions. 
Certain portions of the work of the Teachers’ College are to be ac- 
cepted by Columbia College as counting for the degrees of A. B., 
A. M., and Ph. D. The members of the faculty in charge of these 
courses are to have seats in the university faculty of Colambia, in 
charge of which faculty is placed all the work of the Teachers’ 
College as far as it relates to these degrees. The students of the 
College will also have the advantage of receiving one course of in- 
struction each year in the history and institutes of education, in 
philosophy, in psychology and ethics, provided by Columbia Col- 
lege. For the coming year twelve courses offered by the Teachers’ 
Teachers’ College will be accepted as counting toward these degre s. 
The Teachers’ College will retain its separate organization, its separate 
board of trustees, and will conduct as heretofore the courses 1 0: 
leading toa degree. The fact that Barnard College is likely to 
become a party to this arrangement practically opens the door ‘o 
women to pursue advanced pedagogical studies upon identiu] 
terms with men. This plan will be of especial interest to thore 
students of education who desire to pursie their work in a univer- 
sity atmoepher. with university privileges and recognit'on, That 


the theory and practice of teaching should be given such recogni- 
tion and should thus take rank as a aniversity discipline, is a sig- 
nificant and encouraging fact. 

By the gift of Mr. Geo. W. Vanderbilt a year ago the college 
owns a valuable building site of twenty lote opposite the new site of 
Columbia on ‘‘ Morningside Heights.”” On this the main building 
is being erected. It will cost, with its equipment, $350,000. In 
addition to this, within the past few weeke, the college has re- 
ceived the sum of $200,000 in cash to build and equip the Mechanic 
Arte Building, and its erection with the main building by the fall 
of 1894 is pow an assured fact. E 

Apart from the above plans, the trustees of the Teachers Col- 
lege are asking for $150,000 more to build and equip the Domestic 
Science Building, thereby providing for girls the same advantages 
as are given to boys. It is the purpose of the faculty of the college 
to develop in these buildings, in addition to the work of the ele- 
mentary school and the training claeses, a large manual training 
high echool for both bovs and girls. The need of such a school, 
both as a feeder for the college and as an experiment station for 
working out the problems of manual training is obvioue. It is a 
hopefal sign of the times that an institution for the training of 
teachers, supported entirely by private funds, has received encour- 
agement enough to undertake to raise a sum which will ultimately 
exceed $900,000. 

Superintendent T. M. Balliet of Springfield has been employed 
by the New York City Board of Education to inspect the schools 
of the city and make such recommendations as he thinks will im- 
prove the schools, 

NEW JERSEY. 
State Editor, J. D, DILLINGHAM, Toms River. 

The p'ans of the new Rutgers College gymnasium, to be given 
by Robert F. Ballentine, Esq., of Newark, have been accepted by 
the trustees. The dimensions of the building will be 100 x 100 ft. 
The basement floor will contain the bowling alleys, swimming tank, 
bath rooms and storage rooms. The first floor will have the main 
drill room and gymnasium with dimensions of 60x100 ft. The 
second floor has a running track and private offices. 

School Census Supt J. J. Matthews is busily engaged in the 
work of preparing to take the echool census fer 1893. Prior to 
1892, the district clerk took the census each May, but under the 
new arrangement a school census superintendent was provided for, 
and he appoints census enumerators—one for each township—who 
are paid at the rate of five cent: for each child of school age enu- 
merated by them. The state has saved $125,000 during the past 
year by this method. Last year the state paid about $2,000,000 for 
educational purposes, and this sum was divided among the 1400 
school districts of the state. 

The Schoolmasters’ Clab of New York City is an association of 
teachers interested in secondary education. Its president is Supt. 
Randall Spaniding of Montclair. New Jersey has twenty-five 
members of this club. 

County Supt. John Terhune of Bergen county has prepared an 
Arbor Day program of 27 pages for 1893. It is endorsed by State 
Supt. A. B Poland who speaks of it as a most unique and valuable 
arrangement. It includes Governor Werts’ Arbor Day Proclama- 
tion, Co. Supt. Terhune’s Circular Letter to Bergen county teach- 
ers with directions as to the proper observances of the day; State 
Sopt. A. B. Poland’s essay entitled ‘‘ The Arbor Day Spirit,’’ 


Principal Green’s Essay entitled “ Why Arbor Day Should be 
Celebrated,’’ Secretary of Agriculture J. S. Morton’s eloquent ad- 
dreas on ‘* Treee,’’ and poetical and prose selections for recitations, 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Joseph French Johnson of Spokane Falls, Wash , has been 
elected Professor of Business Practice in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Economy at the University of Pennsylvania. Hig 
first work as a teacher was in the Harvard School in Chicago, 
Later, he was superintendent of schools in Ysz.0 City, Miss. 

A bill to appropriate $1,000,000 annually to the public schools 
of the state has been introduced into the House of Representatives, 
A bill providing for the expenses of school directors in attendin 
educational conventions has passed the House. It is felt that the 
bill should become a law. 

A bill authorizing the State Superiotendent to grant permanent 
state teachers’ certificates to graduates of recognized literary and 
scientific colleges in which pedagogics is taught was lately the 
subject of a very animated discussion in the House, some mem- 
bers criticising severely the work of the normal schools, and main- 
taining that the expense, despite the liberal aid from the state, 
was greater than in some colleges. An amendment was offered 
that the Stats Superintendent should not grant a permanent state 
teachers’ certificate of recognized literary and scientific colleg » 
until the applicant shall furnish a certificate from the school direc- 
tors of the district where he or she taught last, countersigned by 
the county superintendent of the same place, stating that the ap- 
plicant bas been successful as a teacher during the term of three 
years. The bill as amended has passed. 

The interest in the contest of the Pittsburg Times, which offers 
to send the fifty most popular teachers in Western Pa. and 
Eastern O. to the Columbian Exposition, seems to increase. 
Hundreds of teachers bave been voted for, and each week many 
new names are added to the list. One city of less than ten thou- 
sand inhabitants recently sent three thousand coup ns in one day 
for a nominee. 


WASHINGTON. 


The exhibit of the Tacoma Schools at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition was displayed to the people of Tacoma on April let. 
Eastern people are invited to make special effort to see this exhibit. 
Tacoma has had a wonderful growth in educational as well as in 
commercial lines. The first school building wae purchased in 
1883, This and others afterwards erected bave been replaced by 
new and larger buildings, until today, thirteen excellently fitted 
school buildings furnish school facilities for five thousa:d pupils. 
Thirteen years ago the people of Tacoma were considering the 
employment of a second teacher. Today, Tacoma employs a force 
of 125 teachers. 

Mr. Harvey N. Ott, teacher of natural science in the High 
School of Tacoma, has resigned his position. Mr. Ott has been 
eminently successful in his high echool work. He resigns to ac- 
cept a position in the Agricultural College at Brookings, South 
Dakota. Mr. Alvin S, Wheeler, a graduate of Beloit, class of 90, 
has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Mies Lillian Sanborn, teacher of history and literature in the 
Tacoma High School, died on March 26, ’93. She was eminently 
successful in her work as a teacher, and was much esteemed by her 
pupils and co-workers. 


AL 4 
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Under a special concession from the World's Fair authorities, Messrs. Walter Baker & Co 
of Dorchester, Mass., the well-known Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturers, have eeseted in 
front of the Manufacturer’s Building on the Fair Ground at Chicago, the pavilion shown 
above. It was designed by Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, of New York, the architects of the 
Ponce de Leon at St. Augustine, and of many of the finest buildings in New York. 

Two main entrances through arched vestibules lead from the ground floor into a large hall 
to be used as a café, in which Breakfast Cocoa will be served by young ladies dressed in the 
costume of Liotard’s ‘‘La Belle Chocolatiére.” Small tables and chairs will be provided 


who fear 


A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University College, London, 
Author of the Standard Therapeutics.” 
This eminent physician ACTUALLYWw 
“From the careful analyses of Professor ATTFIELD and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 
Van Houren’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘‘Pure”’ and highly digestible. ; 
The quotations in certain advertisements from my book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 
# ing and cannot possibly apply to Van HouTen’s Cocoa.” 
; The false reflection on VAN Houten’s Cocoa ts thus effectually repelled and the very au- 
a thority cited to injure it, has thereby been prompted to give it a very handsome testimonial. 


the phenomenal success ot 


rites as follows :— 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Sixteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 10, 1893. 


School of Methods : 
Emerson College of Oratory: ana Facutty. 


The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 States and Territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


ty SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments. advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club ont combination rates. pte etc. 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass. 
A. 


The Largest and the Best. 
The Oldest and the Broadest. 


Five Weeks. 


Academic Departments Tnstructors. 


W. EDSON, Mgr. School of Methods, WoRCESTER, MASS. 


for the convenience of guests. Hot and cold chocolate soda will also be served from counters boats for the Exposition. 


in this room. 


A broad and monumental flight of stairs, forming one of the principal motifs of the com- 
position, will lead to the second story, part of which will be enclosed, forming another café, 
which will be served through dumb-waiters from the downstairs department, and part of 
which is arranged in terraces, covered with awnings, to be used in connection with the café, 
Special study has been made of the lighting of this building in the evening, so as to make it 


as attractive, gay, and bright as it will appear during the day. 


The Cocoa and Chocolate Manufacturing Establishment of WALTER Baxer & Company 
at Dorchester, Mass., is not only the oldest, but the largest of its kind on this continent. The 


Summer Course in Languages 


Best Advantages for Learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 
00] an e€asant; within one minute to cars and 


Fifth Ave., Asbury Park, N. J- 


Most charming seaside location, 
Pleasure combined with study. 


The Sauveur Summer College of Languages, 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be held at 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE, co suty 


This location has been selected fiss 
proximity to the Chicago no of its | st board and rooms address the manager, ¥ 


For information and circulars, address 


C. HERRICK, Rockford College, Rockford, Ill 
Dr. L SAUVEUR, 5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston) Mass. 


full strength and the exquisite natural flavor of the raw materials are preserved, unimpaired, W. A. HAYWARD, "ae" ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


FOR AND EXCELLENOR, 


A.A.and Prize 


Manufacturers of 


in all of their preparations, so that thefr products may be truly said to form Tue Sranparp School, Class 
prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


266 Washington St., Boston, Mass.- 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL, BUILDING 
and invites correspondence, 


Mare. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


H. L. Small, of Madrid, has taken a position 
as teacher of the grammar school at Farmington 
Hill. 

The resignation of Prof. John R. Danton of the 
Lewiston Grammar School has been received. 
Mr. Danton has received an offer to superintend 
the Rockland schools. 

Cooking is now being discussed in reference to 
its introduction into Maine schools. 

The Lewiston Board have asked for nearly $200,- 
000 for this year’s appropriation. 

Albion L. Fenderson has taken a position as 
teacher of a graded echool at West Farmingtov. 

Miss Fannie Dser of Bar Mills is now teaching 
in South Berwick. 

Mr. Reuben L. Ilsley, teacher in Ricker Clas- 
sical Institats at Houlton, has been offered 
the principalship of the Belfast High School at 
an excellent salary, and he will probably accept. 

Prof. Warren W. Austin of Paris has been 
elected principal of the Searsport High School 
for the ensuing year. 

Monson Academy is in active preparation for 
the graduating exercises which are to come off 
the evenings of May 17, 18, 19. 

J. Burke, superintendent of schools at Water- 
ville, will deliver an address on ‘‘ What Con- 
stitutes a Professional Superintendent ?’’ before 
the New England Agsociation of School Suaperin- 
tendents to ba held in Boston in May. 

The schools in Sidney will begin May Ist. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Mies Josephine Center of Milford bas been 
elected assistant teacher in the classical high school 
at Salem, Mass. 

Miss Sadie Hanson has been elected teacher of 
the school in the Waldron district, R chester. 

Superintendent Fassett is fitting easily into his 
new position in Nashua.——Mies Elizabeth Abble 
of Milford, Mass., who had been elected teacher of 
Greek in the high school, tendered her declination 
of the office before the term began. She had two 
offers, one from Nashua, and one from Quincy, 
Maes. The latter she accepted. ——The one-session 
plan at the Nashua High School is now in opera- 
tion, and is in favor with teachers, pupils, and 
officials. 

The following teachers have been elected for the 
present term of the Concord schools: High school, 
Miss Mabelle Phelps; Kimball, Miss Dann ; train- 
ing, Mies Riding, Mise Dearborn, and Miss Sullivan. 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children, 

It’s use has B 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scotts Emuls'on 


of cod-liver oil with Hypophos- 
phites is employed with great 
success in all ailments that re- 
duce flesh and strength. Little 
ones take it with relish, 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will meet 
at the Brunswick, Boston, on Saturday, April 22, at 
1.15 p.m. After-dinner topic, ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension.’’? Guests of the clab: Prof. Wilfred H, 
Manro of Brown University, Prof. Albart Bash- 
nell Hart of Harvard University, and Rev. Philip 
S. Moxom of Boston. 

Henry T. Bailey, state director of art educa- 
tion, visited the Tyngsborough schools last week 
and addressed the friends ofthe schools of that 
vicinity at the town hall. 

The last meeting of the Somerville Teachers’ 
Association was of unusual interest and value, 
Gordon A. Southworth presided, and introduced 
the speakers, the firat being Mr. John S. Hayer. 
His address was on the public library. He thought 
it the duty of the public schools, the people’s 
college, to teach the pupils to read and to use the 
library, the people’s university. The result will 
be a social advancement all along the line. 
Robert Luce read a valuable contribution to the 
subject of ‘‘ English in the Schools,’’ soundly 
scoring the present school system for the wretched 
use of the English language even by high school 
graduates, and also offering much timely and 
valuable advice. An important suggestion was, 
that ‘“‘we should study the simplicities of lan- 
guage before studying its complexities. The 
ability to write a correct letter is of more conse- 
quence to the graduate of a public school than 
the ability to write a eulogy or sonnet.’’ Children 
should read their compositions aloud, and then 
criticise the errors. No mark of punctuation 


hould be used unless the child ean comprehend 


and explain its use. George H. Martin, super- 
visor of the Boston schools, spoke of the primary 
need of training the pupils to self-help and self- 
control, rather than of cramming them with 
knowledge. 

Sapt. A. M. Edwards of Pittsfield was burned 
out, and his library, household and personal effecta 
destroyed, at 2 o’clock in the morning, recently. 
No insurance. The fact that no lives were lost 
makes gratitude supplement grief, but it is hard 
on a school man at the best. Mr. Edwards i; 
doing fine work in this enterprising Berkshire city. 
There are ninety-one earnest teachers working 
with him along progressive lines. He is one of the 
men who knows how to be thoughtfally progressive 
without being radical or cranky. 

Mise Caroline Roberts died in Salem on March 
30th, aged 70. She was one of the oldest school 
teachers in this section of New England, having 
been connected with the famous Phillips School, 
Salem, since its beginning in 1842 antil long 
after the war. Misa Roberts was a succesefal 
teacher and greatly beloved. 

At the last meeting of the Salem Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mr. Frank L. Smith, principal of the 
Bowditch School, was chosen president. The ad- 
dress was ty William A. Mowry, superintende:t 
of schools, on the subject, Do the public svhools 
meet the reasonable wants of practical life ?’’ 

Fitchburg has made a carefal study of the 
principal cities ‘and towns in the state, and the 
committee proposes to have the bast for the 
money in the state,—a habit that Superintend- 
ent Edgerly has. 

The faculty of Tafts College has decided to 
take marked advance step in the arrangement of 
its curriculam. The change is a radical one such 
as no Eastern colleges has yet attempted. The 
studies are to be prescribed by groups, instead of 
distinct subjects. The groups are languages, 
English, mathematics, science, and a group termed 
mental and moral sciences, In the language group 
each student is required to take three languages 
amounting to six term houre each. In English, 
twelve term hours are required. In the science 
group six term hours must be taken in some @ne 
of these sciences. Six term hours are absolately 
required in mathematics. Six term hours are re- 


quired in the group of mental and moral sciences. | ¢ 


At the end of his freshman year a student will be 
required to choose his major subject or specialty. 
Beyond this prescribed work and the major and 
the collateral work, a student will fill out his 
program by election from the different subjects 
offered in the college curriculum. 

Miss Emma F. Loud has been selected to fill a 
vacancy in the Salem High School. 

Miss Flora E. MacGlauflin bas been appointed 
to the vacant position in the Lawrence High 
School. 

Brockton is having some of the best nataral 
science work in New England. It is done by the 
regular teachers under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
C. Boyden of Bridgewater, who lectures once a 
week, giving in detail the work to be done and the 
way in which it is to be done.——Supt. B. B. Ras- 
sell advocates the introduction of the kindergarten. 

The school year jast closed shows good work in 
the schools of Dracut, under the energetic leader. 
ship of Superintendent J. C. Knowlton, who is 
thoroughly alive to the work. Superintendent 
Knowlton’s methods are heartily seconded by the 
school board, and the teachers are waking up to 
new life and enthusiasm. D-acut has reason to be 
pleased with the succers of the consolidated system 
of supervision. 

The new Shurtleff School Building, Revere, was 
dedicated on the 6th. Mr. William H. Derby 
presided. There were addresses by Rev. W. 
Stewart and by Mr. Fred. Elliott of the Winthrop 
Avenue School. 

Miss Mabel F. Smith, of Andover, now first 
assistant in the Centre Grammar School, Peabody, 
has a large class in the Ling system of gymnas- 
tics. Miss Smith was last year .. student at the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, and is an 
efficient and successful teacher of the system 

The sum of $12,000 has been appropriated for 
a new school building at Danversport, together 
with $3,500 for a new lot. 

The Pittsfield school committee has voted to 
drop the atudy of German in the high school, ac- 
tion that will be regretted by many. Because of 
the crowded condition at the Fenn Street School, 
another room will be opened at the Silver Lake 
School. The Orchard S:reet School will have a 
week or ten days extra vacation while repairs are 
baing made, 

Mr. Charles E. Hussey has been chosen as 
superintendent of schools at Reading and Wake- 
field. He is now superintendent of schools in 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of its subscribers icis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but wil! 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or express order, or registered letter to the publish 
ers, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISBRING Co., 3 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One’s own subscription does 
not count as a new one, } Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp. Homs & YOUTH, Oadis, 0. 


Natick, and is pre-ident of the Middlesex County 
High School Teachers’ Club. 

The resignation of Miss Ba‘chelder, assistant 
teacher in the Shepard School, Lynn, has been 
accepted. 

RHODE ISLAND. 


Miss Harriet R. Pierce, assistant at the Woon- 
socket High School, has tendered her resignation 
to Supt. F. E. McFee, to take effect at the close 
of the current term. Misa Jennie P. Mitchell, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, and Miss H. 
E. Fowler of the Bristol High School, have been 
engaged for the school. 

The exhibition of the evening drawing school, 
Pawtucket, was held at the Music Hall last week. 

Miss Sadie Duxbury has been appointed teacher 
of masic in the Valley Falls schools. 

The towns of Rehoboth, Seekonk, and Swansea, 
the total population of which is considerably less 
than 5 000, have recently united in the employ- 
ment of a superintendent at a salary of $1,200 

Miss Louise Drown has been elected first assist- 
ant teacher of the Warren High Ss‘iool, to succeed 
Mies Tanner, resigned. 

The annual meeting of the Free Kindergarten 
Association was held in Manning Hall, Brown 
University, last week. Addresses were given by 
Mies Caroline T. Haven of New York, principal 
of the Kinderten Department of the Workingmen’s 
School in that city, and Rev. Jenkins Lloyd Jones 
of Chicago. 

Prin. L. W. Raseell of Providence has a summer 
residence at Ashburham, Mass., a fine old country 
homestead, where he spends his long vacation, ran- 
ning it as @ farm from early spring by proxy. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, will be held at 
High School Hall, Bridgeport, April 28 and 29. 
The program : 

Friday Morning —‘* Language Work in Primary 
Grades,”’ by Supervisor R. C. Metcalf, Boston Public 
Schools. ‘Character Building Through Literature.” 
by Prin. George E. Hardy, Grammar School No, 8&2. 

ew York City. 

Afternoon.--**Language Work in Grammar Grades,” 
by Supervisor R C, Metcalf. ‘‘ The Teaching of Lit- 
Elementary Schools,” by Prin. George 
Saturday Morning — ‘‘Grammar.”’ by Supervisor 
R C Metcalf. Discussion ‘ The Scbool Library a 
Factor in Education,” by Prin. Geo. E. Hardy, 

State Examiner 8. P. Willard will exhibit papers 
written by pupils during the recent examinations of 
the schools of the county. 

Chas. A. Tucker, Pres'dent; Caspar Isham. Vice- 
President; Miss Margaret E. Doyle, Secretary; W. 
W. Porter, Treasurer. 

The graduating exercises of the senior class, New 
Britain High School, took place last week. There 
was a large attendance. Supt. J. N. Bartlett con- 
ferred the diplomas. The annual senior prome- 
nade took place in the evening. —— Mi-s Anna M. 
Dalzell has been appointed teacher in the primary 
department of the New Britain public schools, and 
Miss Bertha Dates in the kindergarten. ——Two 
new teachers have been engaged in the normal 
school—Miss Habbell of New York, for singing 
and music, and Mr. Leon P. Wood of Wesleyan 
University, for Greek and Latin ia the Hillside 
High School. There bave been more students 
io the normal department this year than ever 


ACID PHOSPHATE. 


An agreeable preparation 
of the phosphates, for Indi- 
gestion, Nervousness, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion. 

Recommended and pre- 
scribed by Physicians of all 
schools. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 centi 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


before since the school was established. At one 
time the number reached as high as 325. Prof. 
Charles A. Kunon, the teacher of the Sloyd sys- 
tem, has prepared some fiae work for exhibition at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. There will also be 
exhibited samples of the clay modeliag, drawing, 
and penmanship done in the kindergarten by the 
childrer. The model schools are filled, and Prin. 
cipal Carroll has had to turn away twice as many 
children as he has in the schools. There is no 
doubt that these schools, as well as the Hillside 
High School, are immensely popular in New 
Britain. 

The incoming class at the Sheffield Scientific 
School will number about 300. The senior class 
has 113. Five hundred pupils will be left io the 
school after this class graduates, leaving an over- 
flow of 115 which cannot be accommodated. The 
extension of tke courses to four years will take 
effect in 1895. 

The following teachers have resigned from the 
New Haven schools: Mise Florence Northrop, 
Jennie E. Rockwell, Anna D. Rogers, Cornelia L. 
Balford. 

F. H. Dewey, sssistant principal of the Water- 
bey aan School has resigned on account of ill 

ealth. 

New London is agitating manual training. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from a, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases. 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, . A. NOYES, 820 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. eow 


“OBJECTIVE FRACTIONS” RULERS. 


This is our latest device, brought out at the suggestion of a wide-awake Massachusetts 
superintendent. It consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide, and they 
are divided respectively into ~2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 equal sections, the alternate 
sections being colored to make the divisions more marked. 

Provided with a set of these rulers, a child can master the idea of a fraction with ease, 
learn to know at ee each fraction shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller and 


smallest terms, an 


find the common measure of fractions. He is then ready for all simple 


work in addition, subtraction multiplication, and division of fractions. 

The price of “ Objective Fractions ” Rulers is 10 cents per set, postage 2 cents. Shall 
we take your order for one set, or a thousand sets? Remember that we are wholesalers 
and retailers in KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AND THE BEST SCHOOL DEVICEs. 


Mitton Brapiey Co. 


Factory and Home Office: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


If Teachers would 
solve the 


PROBLEM 
WORLD’S FAIR 


from luxuriously at a minimum of cok from $57 
$55 New York. INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. BOSTON, 


ERENCES GIVEN. 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF | WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST CO., 
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Address 


39 Broadway. N. Y. 
30 Ames Building, Boston. 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Only a Flock of Women . , $ ‘ ° Diaz D. Lothrop Co, Boston $1 00 
Boswell’s Johnson Morris Macmillan & Co, N Y 1 25 
Letters of Chas. Dickens . ‘ 1 00 
volution of Decoration Art alfour 

Autobio; of Franklin. ‘ elow “ 

Persian Reid 8. C. Griggs & Co, 2 50 
Greek Poetsin English Verse. Appleton Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 50 
Iliad of Holmes. ‘ . Chapman G. P. Putnams Sons, N 3 75 
Voodoo Tales ‘ Owen 1 75 
History of Dogmas . Harnack Funk & W 2 50 
Analytics of Literature . . ‘ ‘ . Sherman Ginn & Co, Boston 1 40 
The Art of Poetry e ‘ k “ “ 150 
The Real Japan . . ‘ ° ° Ps Norman Charles Scribners Sons, NY 1 25 
Stories of a Western Town . Thanet 1 25 
Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch . . ° Briggs o bd “ 1 75 
A Study in Temptations . ‘ Hobbes Cassell Pub. Co, N Y 50 
The Last Tenet . ° Farjeou 1 00 
The Snare ofthe Fowler . Alexander bis 50 
Cosmopolis . ‘ ° Bourget Tait & Sons, 1 50 
The Secret of Narcisse ° Gosse 1 00 

MISCELLANEOUS. THE MAGAZINES. 


** What makes you think the world is chang- 
ing ?’’ ** Why, I’ve had a bad cold for two whole 
days and nobody has offered me a sure cure for 
it.’—New York Press. 


ImPORTANT.— When York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
UnIoN HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
oe better for less money at the Grand Union 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Market Reports.—Pens and paper are station- 
ary. Cutlery is very dull. Cheese firm. Butter 
strong, but inclined to be slippery. Hops lively 
and active. Gunpowder inclined to be rising. 

— I have been troubled with chronic catarrh for 
years. Ely’s Cream Balm is the only remedy 
among the many that I have used that affords me 
relief, —E. H. Willard, Druggist, Joliet, Ills. 


—‘' There’s a man that’s accustomed to living 
awfully high.’’ Duster: ‘‘Spends money very 
rapidly, does he?’’ ‘* No, but he is janitor on the 
eighteenth story.’’—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s ‘“‘SooTHINe SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimd Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
~ in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 

Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Lady: ‘Bridget, why did you tell the two 
ladies who jast called that I was engaged ?”’ 
Bridget: ‘‘Sure, mum, and didn’t I read the bit 
of a letter yez left on your desk yesterday that 
told it all ? ’’—Indianapolis. 


—I have been troubled with catarrh for ten 
years, and have tried a number of remedies, but 
found no relief until I purchased a bottle of Ely’s 
Cream Balm. I consider it the most reliable 
preparation for catarrh and cold in the head.— 
Geo. E. Crandall, P. M., Qaonochawntang, R. I. 


— The April Magazine of American History has 
for its frontispiece a portrait as John Brown as he 
appeared in 1854. Henry P. Johnston contributes 
a valuable historical paper on ‘‘New York after the 
Revolation,”’ illustrated by portrait of Charles In- 
glis, Pierre Van Cortland, Catherine Daer, Noah 
Webster, George Clinton, and Pictures of the 
Procession in Honor of the Federal Constitution, 
Col. Lamb’s Mansion, Sleigh of 1788, and the 
Lispenard Meadows. G. C. Broadhead gives the 
history of ‘‘ The Settlements West of the Allegha- 
nies Prior to 1776.’? Leonard Irving treats of 
‘*The Historical Novel and American History ”’ ; 
Robert Shackleton, Jr., answers the question 
‘* What Support Did John Brown Reply Upon ?”’ 
and sketches the famous raid and its localities ; 
giving illustrations of Harper’s Ferry from Mary- 
land Heights, the Old Engine House — ‘‘ John 
Brown’s Fort,’’? and Charleston Court House, 
where John Brown was tried, and closes with a fac- 
simile letter of John Brown. The Ride of Paul 


A Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


SENSE 
CORSET WAIST. 


= 


Worn by over a million Mothers, Misses and Children. 
Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose supporters. Tape fastened buttons—won’t pull 
off. Cord edge button holes—won't wear out. All sizes: 
all shapes, Full or slim bust; long or short waists. 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway. New York. 


TEACHERS’ HEADQUARTERS, 


INDIANA AVENUE, 
Chicago: Near Fiftieth St. 
156 ROOMS, 


in Apartment Houses, 
for use of 


WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS. 


= 


S. R. WINCHELL, M’g’r. 


ete for members of the 
ational Educational Association. 
Oficial Headquarters of Northwestern Alumni 
Association of the Univ. of Michigan. 
Also Headquarters for College Alumni of the 
West and Northwest. 
Headquarters for Educational Journals and 
School Book Publishers. 


Built of stone and brick, three stories high. 20 bay windows and 21 bath rooms, all free. Our ow 


livery, laundry, and restaurant. Two blocks from Elevated R. R. station, one from * 
cars, while the Indiana Avenue cars run past the door,—all running to the Fair cael pS yd 


down town district. Our own line of ’buses to and from the Fair Grounds; fare 10 cents. a pleasant morn 


ing walk of a mile and a half through the beautiful 


grand entrance of Midway Plaisance. 


bled to find each other, wherever they may have their rooms. Don’t fail to call and leave 
Rates from $1.00 to $2.00 a day for each person, two in a room, according to location and tase of been. 
Address Ss. B. WINCHELL, Manager, 263 Wabash Ave., Chicage. 


avenues of Washington Park will bring one to the 


Two Registers will be kept for the convenience of all teach 
during the World’s Fair season,—one at Teachers’ Head poy tt Aye 
down-town office, 262 Wabash Ave. By means of these Registers friends and acquaintances will be ena- 


who may visit Chic 
uarters on Indiana Avenue, and the other at r-4 


Revere is described and illustrated by Howard 
Allen Geddings, A valuable paper is by William 
Armitage Beardslee, giving an account of The 
First Attempt to Found an American College. 

The m gazine furnishes original documente and 
historical notes of great value to every student of 
American History. No better authority for school 
use in all grades can be found on questions of 
American history than this able magazine. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single numbers, 35 cents. New 
York: 132 Nassau St. The National History Co. 


—The April Overland Monthly has some beantifal 
pictures of Indian figures, by Mrs. Grace Hudson, 
illustrating an interesting article contributed by 
Mrs. Helen Carpenter, of ‘‘ The Digger Indians.” 
The leading paper, charmingly illustrated, is on 
“The Forest Trees of the Sierra Nevada,” by 
Charles Palachei. Other notable contributions are 
a poem entitled ‘‘ Night,”’ by F. C. Teck; ‘‘ The 
Mayfriars,’’ by R. A. Garland; a poem by Her- 
bert Bosterford, entitled “ The Haunted Swamp ; 

‘‘A Minister’s Testimonial,” by Sallie Pate Steen ; 
a poem in three stanzas, by Jesse D. Walker, title 
‘Hopes and Fears’; “The Wreck of the 
Petrel,’’ illustrated by Ninetta Eames; “ Pampas 
Plamer,’’ finely illustrated by S. E. A. Higgins; 
‘‘A Phantom of the Higher Sierra,’’ by M. Floyde ; 
‘‘In Ross Valley,” a poem by Virne Woods; 
‘* Famous Pastures Owned on the West Coast ”’ ; 
‘* Washington at Monmonth,’’ from Art Gallery 
of the University of California, full page; ‘‘A 
Byzantine Empress, A.D., 373-460,”’ by Sara Carr 
Upton; ‘‘ Compensation,’ a poem by John Mar- 
ray; ‘‘The Gaurany,’”’ Part Il, by James W. 
Hanes; a long poem by F. Blanchard, entitled 
it Worth While to Live ?’’ The notes and 
book reviews complete a number of unusual excel- 
lence. Price, $3.00 a Year; single copies, 25 cts. 
San Francisco: The Overland Monthly Pub. Co. 


— The Homiletic Review for April is a note- 
worthy number. In the Review Section H. K. 
‘oll of New York gives a valuable presentation 


of ‘‘ The Outlook of the Church,’ a study based 
on the statistics gathered by him for the last cen- 
sus. A very interesting article is that by Prof. J. 
O. Marray, D.D., of Princeton, on ‘‘ The Homi- 
letic Value of the Writings of James Rassell Low- 
ell.”’ ‘* The Gospel of Peter,’’ which is engaging 
so much of the critical interest of Biblical scholars, 
is translated and treated by Prof. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, of the Cobb Divinity School, Lewiston, 
Me. Dr. William Hayes Ward of the New York 
Independent, continues his series on ‘‘ Light on 
Scriptural Texts from Recent Discoveries,’’ with 
a brief but suggestive paper on ‘‘ The Beginnings 
of Civilization. The Sermonic Section presents 
material adapted to the season of Easter, and also 
has other timely sermons. Other readable articles 
in the remaining sections are ‘‘ The Pablic Read- 
ing of the Scriptures,’’ by Rev. Wm. S. Jerome, 
Pontiac, Mich.; ‘‘Anarchism,’’ by Chaplain C. 
C. Bateman, U. S. Army, and ‘‘ God in American 
History. New York: Fank & Wagnalls. 


— The contents of the April Chautauquan cover 
a wide range of topics. There are scholarly arti- 
cles designed especially for readers of the Chautau- 
qua Circles, and many papers discussing questions 
of current interest for the general reader, besides 
those articles of interest chiefly to women. ‘‘ Ec- 
centric Features of the World’s Fair,”’ by John C, 
Eastman, contains graphic descriptions of many 
novel exhibits. General Master Workman Pow. 


M: 
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THEY’RE WAY AHEAD 
of the ordinary, commonplace pills in eve 
way. That is the reason why Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets are sold on trial, as it were, 
They're guaranteed. If they don’t give satis- 
faction, you can have your money back. 

In Biliousness, or in any disorder of the 
stomach and bowels, you need these little 
“‘ Pellets.” They’re small, easy to take, and 

rfectly natural in the way they work. 
Ko reaction after them; you get real and 
lasting good. They permanently cure Sick 
or Bilious Headaches, og, Jaundice 
Dizziness, Sour Stomach, Indigestion, and 
consequent stupor or drowsiness. 


You can depend upon Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy for a perfect and permanent cure 
in the worst cases of Chronic Catarrh. It’sa 
mild, soothing, cleansing, and healing pre. 
paration, which doesn’t simply palliate, but 
completely cures, tts proprietors offer $500 
reward for any inc case. 


derly discusses from a labor leader’s standpoint 
some of the ‘‘ Problems of Organized Labor in the 
United States.’’ By far one of the most impor- 
tant papers is by Hon. Wm. E. McKinley, Jr., 
entitled ‘‘ Personal Recollections of ex- President 
Hayes.’”’ Another article of contemporary interest 
is by E. J. Edwards, entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
James G. Blaine.’”’ An important ard timely 
article is that of Arthur Allen Black, on the 
‘* Hawaiian Islands.’’ The ‘‘ Woman's Council 
Table’’ is brimfal of good reading and editorial, 
and C, L. S. C. Departments are devoted to the dis- 
cussion of live questions. 


— The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign Literature 
for April has twenty-one wisely chosen selections 
from the best foreign periodicals. Of special value 
to educators are the articles on “ The Academic 
Spirit of Education,’ by John A. Hobson, LL.D. 
‘* The Inadequacy of Natural Selection,’’ by Her- 
bert Spencer: ‘* Poetry and Politics,’ by C. B. 
Roylance Kent; ‘‘The Tyranny of the Para- 
graph,’’ by Arthur Waugh; ‘ The Discovery of 
an Book,’’ by Professor Sayce; ‘* Greece 
of To day,’’ by Hannah Lynch. The other arti- 
cles furnish a variety of miscellaneous literature of 
a high order. To those who enjoy the complete text 
of the best things found in foreign magazines, the 
Eclectic is always welcome. Its miscellany and 
foreign notes keep one in touch with the spirit of 
theage. Price, $5 a year; single numbers, 45 cts. 
New York: 144 Eighth Street. E. R. Pelton, 
Pablisher. 


— The contents of Harper’s Weekly published 
April 12th, presented among other valuable mat- 
ter the following varied and remarkably intereat- 
ing array of attractions: Portraits and sketches of 
Admirals Gherardi, Walker, snd Benham ; an ar- 
ticle on the history of naval costumes, with por- 
traits and illustrations; an article by Miss Grace 
Dodge on the College for Teachers, with an illus- 
tration of the new building to be erected; a fa!l- 
page picture of a acene in Washington, ‘‘ Office- 


Seekers,’’ by T. de Thulstrup; a superbly illus- 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


A PARTNER WANTED. 

A lady teacher of culture and experience, who has 
$500 to invest, ‘on good security. with interest,” in 
a good paying Normal College in the South, and who 
would accept a situation as teacher and partner, 
may hear of an by to 

RAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 
In a College for Women in the South, a gentleman 
teacher of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as special: 
ty. A salary of $800 pledged, which may be increased 
to $1000 and even $1200 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston 


IMPORTANT to SUBSCRIBERS 


In order to place the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLUBS OF THREE 
or more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us by 
one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
NEW subscriptions and RENEWALS, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT. 
New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


a a for male and female students, in successfu! 
operation. A $10,000 property with the good will of 


WANTED, 
In a Military College in the South, next September, 
a& single man about 25 years * —— to teach 


Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salary 
$750, to be increased to $900 or foes. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
rset Street. Boston 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 
A UNIVERSITY BUILDING, in a delightful and 
healthy locality in the South. 

Said building was erected for a school; is spacious 
and elegant, contai: ing 100 good-sized sleeping rooms, 
a large chapel and dining room, kitchen, and some 
twenty recitation rooms. It is superbly lighted and 
is heated and ventilated on a highly approved sys 
tem. The grounds consist of six acres, and the cost 
of the outfit was between $60,000 and $70,000. It is 
offered for sale at $60,000, with easy terms of pay: 
ment, or will be routed on reasonable terms. For 


HEN COBBESPONDING with Adver 
tieers, please mentien this Jeurnal. 


_______. 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
ty | 
ers 
= 
MODERN Ideas of 
: HEALTHFUL Dress are PERFECTED in this Waist. 
= w Oo 
Le 6 College, can be bought for $4 500 on easy Certs. 
Apply to HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
HiKAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
- N. E. Bureau of Education, 
<P | 3 Somerset St,, Boston. 
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trated article on the city of Stockholm, by Maurice 
Barres; illastrated articles on the Stock Eachange 
Clesring-house in New York, and the Art Recep- 
tion in Cincinnati; another of Conan Doyle’s 
“ Sherlock Holmee’s”’ stories, entitled ‘‘ The Ad- 
venture of the Gloria Scott,’’ with illustrations. 


—A generous share of Worthington’s Magazine 
for April is devoted to S, G.;W. Benjamiu’s timely 
article on ‘‘American Warships of Today.”’ This 
article is handsomely illustrated from photographs 
and noted paintings. ‘ The Glaciers of Alaske,’’ 
by G. Frederick Wright, forms the subject of 
another article of absorbing interest. illustrations 
also add much to its value. “In ‘Ole Virginny’ 
Fifty Years Ago,” is the fourth paper in Mary A. 
Livermore remarkable series of personal reminis- 
cences. The departments, of which there are 
several, are of more than usval profit and charm ; 
‘*The Potency of Charm,’’ by Lilian Whiting in 
‘* The World Beantifal,”’ is especially entertaining. 


— The April number of Education contains the 
best portrait of Mr. Blaine that we have seen in 
any magazine, and the article upon the great Sec. 


retary of State, by Hon. John D. Long, is as dis- 
criminatiog a tribute as has appeared anywhere. 
Rev. Charles R. Bliss writes of the ‘‘ New West 
Education Commission’’ in his usually forcible 
and readable way. Rev. David N. Beach writes 
of his travels in land. E. P. Powell writes of 
** Fraternalism and Paternalism.”” Mr. G. Bram- 
bough writes of ‘‘ University Extension,” and 
Thomas Holmes of “ The Evolution of the Ameri- 
can Dollar.’’ Education, editors Frank H. Kas- 
son and Frank H. Palmer. Boston, Mass. $3.00. 


— The Literary Northwest for April opens with 
a finely illustrated descriptive article, ‘‘A Trip 


Through the Suez Canal,’’ by Edward R. Sanford, 
Jr. Other notable articles are: “The Past and 
Future of Medicine,”” by Wm. Dadiey Foulke; 
‘How Are You?” by C. N. Hewitt, M D., and 
The Cholera Ontlook in ’94,’’ by Aibert Schnei- 
der, M.D. Mrs. Elaine Goodale Eastman contrib- 
utes an interesting paper on ‘‘ Indian Medivine 
and Superstition.”’ St. Paul: D.D Merr'll Co 


— One cannot easily find more charming reading 
for little folks than in the April Pansy. The 


Ameriean Literature Paper of this month deals 
with Wm. H. Prescott, Francis Parkman, Edgar 
A. Poe, and others. There are valoable informa- 
tion articles, interesting stories, beautifal pictures, 
Bible readings, and the various departments 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 


—The April issue of Jenness Miller Illustrated 
Monthy offers much good reading. Mrs. Miller 


discusses many interesting topics in her depart- 
ment. There are some good stories, poems, fash- 
ion news and goss‘p, finely illustrated, and also the 
story of a wonderful Hindu woman. 927 Broad- 
way, New York. Subscription price, $1 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Mothers’ Nursery Guide, for April; terms, 
$2.00 a year. New York: Babyhood Pub. Co. 
The Pansy, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 
The University Extension World, for April. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Werner’s Voice Magazine, for April. New York: 
mance, for April; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Pub. Oo. $ . 
The Phrenological Journal, for April; terms, $1 50 
’s, for ril; terms, a year. New 
York: 21 Park Row, 
The Magazine of Poetry, for April; terms, $200 a 
year. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton. 
Worthington’s Illustrated Magazine, for April; 
ume. $2 50a year. Hartford: A. D. Worthington 


Iiplomas 


Engraved. New and ial designs fo order, 
Handsome lithograph Blank Diplomas in. 
Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of potlaits, buildings, etc, ready for the printer 
phalograpb, or Pen-and-ink drawin 
10 ials, rossed and illumina 

C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucATION who 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address 
to which he would like the paper 


sent. NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in OD. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, anc 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
an mting of school property. 

Best references furnish 


E. MIRIAM OOYRIERE 
150 FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
. ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to supply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not know well enough personally «r by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades——from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintencents and empl yers of :eachers 
may always depend on eatisfactory service, and corres- 
ndence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled. 
‘eachers may obtain Enrollmevt Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINCHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
LIV Teachers are found by writing the 
manager of the N.Y. Educational 
Bureau Vacancies continually received by this 
Bureau Careful consideration and prompt, ener- 
getic work make it the best medium through which 
to secure positions or teachers. If you know of a 


good vacancy, or want a better 
place, write fully to, or call on if TEACHERS 
possible, H.S KELLOGG, Mgr., 61 E. 9.h St., N. Y. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


We have (April 5th) 297 calis for Teachers for 
the Fal! of ’93 from school officers throughout the 


NORTHWEST. 


All departments. Positions now open to application. 
Send for list of vacancies and Application form. 

R. B HAZARD, 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


EGISTER with the 
NEW ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Bostor, 


Teachers Walted | *St*iouts, mo, 


CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from S. RB. WINCHELL’S 

Teachers’ Agency, 262 Wabash Av., Chicago. Confidential infor 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and let 
them write to the parties we recommend. Send a postal for circular and blank form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


HE SOUTHWESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION wants competent teachers who are 
desirous of securing better positions, to know that for the last aix months it has been unable to supply 
the demands made upon it for teachers. School officials wanting teachers for next year have already 


A. GRIDLEY, 
D. A. LEAR, 


y * } mare 
E. 0. CREIGHTON, 


Address: 


begun to consult with its managers in reference totheir needs It has un 
equaled facilities for locating teachers in the West and South. Register now 
SOUTHWESTERN EDUCAT'L BUREAU, Winfield, Kansas. 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. ‘ 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A LEAGUE OF STATE BUREAUS BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS. 


Enrollment STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
in any ALABAMA—R. L MeDonnald, Birmingham. 
ARKANSAS—INDIAN TER—H. B. MeCollom, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Se CALIFORNIA—A. Megahan, Madison St., Oakland. 
cures DELAWARE—MARYLAND—K. D. Murdaugh, Easton, Md. 
—W. E. Taylor, . cago- 
Enrollment INDIAN A—D. T. Powers, 389 8. State St.. Indianapolis 
1OWA—NEBRASK A—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines, Ia. 
In All. KENTUCK ¥—G. D. Free, Oburch Hill, K 


RANSAS—CULORADO—L. O. Thoroman, Salina, Kas. : 


Mi CHIGAN—CANAD A—Bernard Bigsby, 148 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. 
MINNBSOTA—H\ J. Curtis, 712 New York Life Bidg., Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI—4. G. Leslie, Jefferson City. 
NEW ENGLAND—H. J. Chase, 18 Story St., Cambridge, Mass. 
NEW JERSE Y—M. H. Paddock, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
NEW YORK—E. L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 
NORTH DAKOTA--P. J Wheaton, Bismarck. 
NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA—Charles J. Parker, Raleigh, N.C. 
OHIO—W. H. McFarland, 1154 E. Long St., Columbus. 
OREGON—E. H. Anderson, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA —George W. Tagenseller. Harrisburg. 
SO DAKUTA—WYOMING—O.H Taylor, Pierre, 8. D. 
TENNESSEE—S. B. Wright, Chattanvoga, 
UTAH—NE VADA—W. A, Corey, 40 So. Maiu St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
WASHING TON—O, N. Young, Tacoma. 
WISCONSIN—George 8 Parker, Neenah. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


YO want to go South ? We have been sending an increasing number of teachers to the states 
surroundivg the Gulf of Mexico, and we have an upnusua! demand this year. Brackett, 
Texas, sends for three te chers. and savs, “ We shall rely on you —. President Powers, of the Ala- 
bima State Normal Colleg writes: “Miss —— is a superb woman, ¥ up to the standard of all the 
teachers you have sent us’’ An Arkansas city writes for four teachers, a Virginia city for seven. If you 
really wish a southern climate you will W A T T 0 only have a good many places to fill, but 
do well to register with us. We not we know something about them We 
shan’t send you to an Yh institution, where you will be half starved during the year and fail to 
get your pay at the end of it. There are fine places at the South for those who want to go there, and who 
are well qualified We emphasizs this last, for when the South sends north for teachers it wants good 
ones. “lf 1 were a yous teacher I would settle in Texas,’’ J, Dorman Steele said to us 
ten years ago, and we think he had good reason. OU H 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Bdston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and h pomeee ti . recet 
every Btate and Ten aud from abroad. During the 
members, 

yet calls for teachers have never been 80 numerous as during tas yon. 

SomE REASONS WHY THIS BUREAU HAS GAINED AND DESERVES THE CONFIDENCE AND 
PATRONAGE OF 80 LARGE A CONSTITUENCY OF TEACHEKS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS ALL 
OVER THE NATION. 
_ 1. Because it ts the oldest Teachers’ Agency| 3. Because the number of our candidates ts 
in New England, having been established| large and embraces many of the ablest teach- 
in 1876. ; ers, male and female, in the profession. 

2. Because its Manager for the last eleven| 4. Because all applications for teachers re- 
years ts a professional educator, and has | ceive prompt and careful attention. 
become familiar with the condition and wants| 5. Because our pledge for fair dealing and 
of every grade of schools, and the necessary | devotion to the interests of our patrons has 
qualifications of teachers. been vedeemed. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


No charge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 
1 in Greek, $1500. 5 in Latin, $1200 to $1800. 
a8 4in Modern Languages, $800 to $1400. 3 in 


Biology, $900 to $1800. 3 in Chemistry, $600, 
$1200, and $1800. § in Physics, $700 to $1500. 3 in Physics and Chemistry, $700 to 
$1400. g in Mathematics, $900 to $1800. 4 in English, $1000 to $1800. 3 in History, 
$tooo to $1500, 4 in Political Science, $1500 to $2000. 3 in Pedagogy and Philosophy, 
$1200 to $2000. 9g Directors of Music, $800 to $1500. 3 Training Teachers (ladies) for 
State Normal Schools, $800 to $1200. 9 ladies for English Literature, $700 to $1200. 

For the above vacancies we are asked to name candidates. For some of them we have 
not the candidates we want to recommend. Besides these we have over a thousand va- 
cancies in Academies, Seminaries, City Schools, &c, paying from $500 to $2500. Hun- 
dreds of College Presidents and School Officers have already written us they will be in our 
office in the months of May, June, and July to select teachers for their schools. 

Catalogue and blank free to any address. 

C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
shburton Pl. ve., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, S8o.Spring 8t.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. New York, | Chicago, Ill. Hartford, Conn. | Portland, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL, 


Business Offices : 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secures good positions for good teachers with good records. We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. sietiihe 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


L:astern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


Both those without positions and those ambitious 
for advancement. Call and talk over the chances, or 
write for information. 


Remember the Place 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
SPAULDING & MERRILL, 


Manager Teachers’ Co operative Assoc'n of N. E., 


ECURE TEACHERS 
PLACES TO TEACH (BS 


OU CONSOLIDATION, as well as natural growth and extending acquaintance, is bringing us this sea- 
son an unprecedented amount of business We need now Yale men, Amherst men, for boys’ schools ; 


Wellesley graduates, for s° minaries normal graduates, for high schools; 
South; Massachusetts and Vermont EASTERN GRADU ATES and especially many grammar and 
primary teachers for town schoo s. Send stamp for blanks. Our plan requires no registration fée in ad- 
vance. Werelyonresults 3161 places filled. Aggregate salaries, $2,053 6v0. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School (American senor 2 W. 14th St, NewYork. 
HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membership is 
now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G@). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, B. RUGGLES & CO. Hotel Bide.) 
Price only $500, including desks, two’ sets Encyclopedias, maps, 
SPAULDING & MERRILL, (7Zeachers’ Agents,)}36 BROMFIELD ST., BosTON. 


THROUGH 


hose wishin han t 
an increased salary, should | 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
. PRIVATE DAY SCHOOL, Provipence, R. I. 
For ale ° globes, reference books, clocks, gymnastic apparatus, good up- 
right piano. Total receipts this year, $1900. Address 
make 100 PER CENT and win $74.8 CASH Prizes Morphine Habit Cured in 
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ON BOTANY AND INSECTS. 


r By J. M. CALLAHAN, Prof. of Sciences, Southern Indiana 
Normal College, Mitchell, Ind. This new help contains : 


NOW READY: 

List A.—For Primary and Intermediate Schools. 

List B.—For Grammar and High Schoo. 

List C.—For Colleges and Universities. 

lumes described in these lists have n Ca 
1 tructive cha: 

Of fully supplementing ‘all school studies, from the 


WM. BEVERLEY HARBISON, 59 Fifth Av., New York. 


SHORTHAND, ic tome. 


OUTLINES A COMPLETE OUTLINE OF THE PLANT, with grates in connection with Apple 
AND topics systematically arranged. | tons’ Schoo! Libraries is the (abe vided 
FLOWER OBJECT LESSONS, with illustrations and) Teachers and Pupils’ Reference Index text books by the NEW YORE 


descriptions. 
EXPERIMENTAL WORK. Fifty practical exercises 
which will lead pupils to work and to do their own think- 


EXPERIMENTAL WORK ; 


ompanying each list. This Index is a complete guide 
storehouse of knowledge contained in ne 
various volumes of these choice libraries, making Le eir 
entire contents immediately available in a conven ent 
form. Among the subjects embraced are 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alphabet free. 
ake ns at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 
Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 


BOTANY. ing by earning facts which are placed within their reach-| and General History, Blography, Bi 
Price, 25 cts. Geography, Literature, an 
2 , and the full ge of topics . 
HALL’S __ These lessons are not theoretical, but as nettly school, basiace grost amount of A.0,5%;°° SCHOOL PENS 
can be pat My They are the first and only indexed of 


The book is one of the most sensible and practical helps to 
COMMON SENSE 4 the study of Botany published. There are 31 lessons on 


as many topics. They are guides to the study of this beau- 


school libraries ever offered, and their advantages for 


ractical use will be apparent. 
Descriptive lists forwarded on epplieation, and special 
terms quoted on liberal oders. Address 


tiful science that will help both teacher and pupil. 48 pp. blishers 
HELPS. Price, 15 cts., or $1.20 per doz. PLETON é COMPANY, Pub York. Made by 
f Other helps, such as STENC/LS, BOTANY PAPER, ONDON 
MICROSCOPES, ete., carried in stock, School of Peda 0 PERRY Est 1824. 
and lowest prices quoted. y 
contains full and complete directions for , arges orid. 
INTERESTED | MOUNTING and PRESERVING INSECTS, and a ful UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK ign eal vee 
lanation of technical terms. Contains 40 full page plates, — amples eachersona cation. 
\ embracing more than 300 figures of common insects, with | Henry M. McCkackEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 
id BUGS? names. There is no amusement so productive of as much PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


benefit to one’s health as the capturing of some of the thou- 
sands of insects, impaling and preserving them. This book 
| tells how to doit. 12mo, paper,144 pp. Price, 35 cts. net. 


NAME YOUR { By using EBERHART’S KEY, New Edition. Just 


out. 24 pp. 
INSECTS, Only one published. Price 15 cents. 


By PauL VANDER Erke. An enthusiastic young Natural- 
THE ist starts out in the country with a troup of wide-awake 
boys and girls; they find many insects of got y but 

are especially looking after the bees, wasps, and ants. 

BUGOLOGIST <{ They are visited, —thelr homes and habits seen ‘and noted. 
AND It will be of interest to all lovers of nature, and = — 

make excellent supplementary reading for Second an 

THE CHILDREN. | Third Reader Grades. Price, single copy, 15 cts.; per 


~ 


Five Courses :— 
I. History of Education. 
II. Psychology and Ethics. 
III. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV. Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted :— 
Doctor of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 
Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled, 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 


Address: 
SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agents, NEW YORK. 


Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. wey 6— August 16. Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, Klocution, Philosophy. Exper- 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, Bistory, Political 
and Social Science. Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 


OF LAW. 
dozen, $1.00. Savane, For circulars apply to 
My 100 pp. catalogue of all works on Education issued, should be in your hands, Publishers Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
A. FLANAGAN, 262 Wabash Av., CH ICAG O. Boston Foreign Book Store. 44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1893. 


GILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text- Books, Music Books, 
Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference, 
Miscellaneous Books, Religious Books, Hymn Books. 


Agency for the Publications of He Holt & Co., 
Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces, Catalogues on 

CARL SCHOENHOER, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign B q 

144 Tremont Street. Boston. 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior advan- 
es to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinics of the public Hospitals. 
Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


COLLEGES. 


ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


KH Srecial terms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. F R ENC H ! PROFESSIONAL. 
French With or Without a Master,” pd Prot 


TWO NEW TEXT- BOOKS. 
ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. For Grammar Grades. By Wo. M. PECK, author of 
New Arithmetic.” 12mo, ix. + 246 pp. Price, 75 cents, 


Presents a methods of arrangement on 
ht aes ianane a thoroughly practical basis, eminently fitting it for securing 


GRAPHIC SYSTEM OF OBJECT DRAWING. By Hosarr B. JAcons and 
Aveusta L. BRowER. No. 7: Light and Shade. Price, per ae. $1.80. satin 


Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, etc., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1. 
BERLITZ & CO. 
and Madison Square, N. Y. City, 
CARL SCHCENHOF, 
144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 


E. R. RUGGLES. 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, a of Exeter Stree ston. 


256 ° JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. Vol. XXXVII.—No. 16. 
APPLETONS’ uC ATION LIBRARY No. I. 
Works You Need Now DU 
Indexed School Libraries,| prysical, ReLations. 


Catalogues on app.ication. Correspondence invited 
; AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. H. BaRTLETT, Principal 
A. LOVELL & CO., 3 East 14th 8t., New York. | WLAYNA _&. Fri 
REED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language.| For For both sexes. AT WORCESTER 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. E. H. BussExt, Principal. ' 


Lhe English Question. 


Py J. J. GREENOUGH, of Noble & Greenough’s School, Boston, 


COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
NSHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address 


THOMBON'S Mathematics, ete. Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 
. D. WILLIAMS, ASS. 

principal, A. G. Boypgy, A.M. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD READ IT. 35 cts. a copy. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. 
POR MEN AND WOMEN 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


Established by 
Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Brooks's Normai Mathematica 

ndar Course. ting Mental and 

2. Union Arith. Course, Combining tten. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

rooks’s Geometry an rigonometry. 
| Brooks’s Philosophy of 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


STATE NORMAL SCHOO Mass. 
For Ladies only. eu address the 
Principal, HAGAB, Pb.D. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M483. 
For both sexes. 
For Oatalogues address 
J. G, GREENOUGH, Principal. 


HEX CORRESPONDING WITH ADVEBR- 
TISERS mention please this 


HE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


Lehigh 


215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Blackboards 


\ J 
vos NS Elegant Designs .-. Superior Workmanship .°. 
LASS. Old Instruments taken in exchange. 


Established in 1851 e 


Great 


Durability .*. Easy Terms. 


Write for Catalogues and full information. 
i70 TREMONT S8T., BOSTON, MASS: _ 


CHOOGLS, an uggestions Towards Making 
Work Broader and By WILLIAM 
JOLLY, F.B 8.E., F.G.8 ,H.M. of Schools, 
Scotland. Edited for use in the United States. 
| 2 
q 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
a4 Send for Sample and Catalogue. . 
3 Andrews Manufact’s Co. | 
. 76 Fifth Av.. New 
| 


